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AUSTRIA  — Studio  hours  with 
Cizek.  Vienna  at  its  best. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  — Sokol 
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Mme.  Zelezny  in  old  Moravia. 
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The  President’s  Speeches 

These  three  addresses  were  given 
as  assembly  talks  to  the  students  of 
Oberlin  College  in  February,  1938. 
The  first  two  are  excursions  into  un- 
reality, undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  perspectives  which  may  help 
in  dealing  with  that  which  is  all  too 
real. 
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PIURIBUS  JUNUM 

. ADDRESSES  BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  H.  W^ONS* 


★ EX  UNA  PLURA 

It  must  be  a great  shock  to  an 
American  isolationist  to  discover  that 
every  coin  minted  in  these  United 
States,  whether  copper,  nickel,  silver 
or  gold,  bears  an  inscription  in  a for- 
eign language.  As  if  the  American 
language  wasn’t  good  enough  for  us! 
K pluribus  unum,  e pluribus  unum, 
e pluribus  unum!  Think  of  the  bil- 
lions of  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes 
and  quarters  which  are  spreading  that 
gibberish  all  over  the  country!  Come 
to  find  out,  it’s  in  a dead  language 
too.  That’s  no  kind  of  a language  for 
up-to-date  folks  like  us. 

What’s  woi’se,  the  motto  wasn’t 
even  made  up  in  this  country.  It  was 
copied  from  the  title  page  of  a Brit- 
ish magazine,  and  it  was  put  there  by 
a Fi’enchman,  who  probably  got  it 
from  an  Italian,  who  had  probably 
read  it  in  some  old  Latin  book.  That 
we  should  still  have  any  such  motto 
as  that  certainly  shows  what  we  are 
coming  . . . from. 

The  man  who  wished  that  motto 
onto  us  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  Now 
he  may  have  invented  electricity,  but 
that  doesn’t  prove  that  he  was  a good 
picker  when  it  came  to  mottoes.  His 
idea  was  that  out  of  several  mutually 
independent  states  we  could  really 
make  one  country;  but  that  ideas  is 
obviously  absurd.  For  in  the  first 
place,  if  that  Latin-Italian-French- 
British-American  motto  really  meant 
anything,  it  ought  to  apply  to  the  re- 
lations of  different  nations  with  each 
other — and  that,  of  course,  is  abso- 
lutely out.  Benjamin  Franklin  said 
e pluribus  unum,  but  George  Wash- 
ington said  “no  entangling  alli- 
ances;” and  what  was  good  enough 
for  him  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
us.  Then  in  the  second  place  the  idea 
simply  hasn’t  worked  in  this  country 
— look  at  the  mess  we  are  in  right 
now.  Half  the  population  thinks  the 
state  of  things  is  terrible;  half  the 
other  half  thinks  it’s  none  too  good; 
half  the  rest  are  on  alphabetical  re- 
lief ; half  the  rest  are  in  the  govern- 


ment; and  the  rest  of  the  rest  don’t 
think  at  all. 

Indeed  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  to  suppose  that  a territory 
so  vast  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
divided  by  Nature  Herself  into  so 
many  natural  divisions,  and  inhabited 
by  people  so  different  as  the  down- 
easters  of  Aroostook  county  and  the 
down-westers  of  Tia  Juana — I say  it 
is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to 
suppose  that  all  the  various  inhabi- 
tants of  this  vast  and  various  territory 
could  possible  be  strait-jacketed  into 
one  single  nation. 

How  can  a cold  northerner,  born 
and  bred  amid  the  hardships  of  snow 
and  ice,  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
languorous  gentility  of  the  South? 
And  how  can  we  expect  California  to 
listen  to  us  when  it  is  still  asleep? 

Look  at  the  Mississippi  River.  You 
can’t  even  thi'ow  a stone  across  it. 
How  then  can  you  expect  to  under- 
stand the  people  who  live  on  the  other 
side? 

Look  at  the  mountain  barriers 
which  were  so  cleai-ly  designed  to 
keep  us  apart.  In  New  England  they 
think  the  Alleghenies  are  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  look  at  the  Rockies 
and  the  Sierras.  They  tell  me  that 
Sir  James  Bryce,  who  on  a lecture 
tour  had  finally  reached  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  began  his  first  lec- 
ture by  saying:  “Yesterday,  when  I 
was  in  the  United  States” — and  was 
interrupted  by  tumultuous  applause. 

Then  take  the  differences  in  lan- 
guage. What  can  two  people  possibly 
have  in  common  when  one  of  them 
calls  the  family  automobile  “quit 


carr”  and  the  other  one  calls  its  “ah 
kah”?  Or  how  can  the  girl  who  told 
about  the  early  bird  and  the  early 
worm  truly  sympathize  with  the  goil 
who  told  about  the  oily  boid  and  the 
oily  woim? 

These  and  other  considerations  lead 
me  now  to  propose  that  we  correct 
the  old  e pluribus  unum  mistake; 
that  instead  of  being  forced  into  a 
single  nation  governed  by  absentees 
in  a distant  city,  we  assert  our  natu- 
ral rights  and  become  forty-eight  sep- 
arate and  independent  nations,  each 
sovereign  and  indivisible  (except  into 
counties)  ; and  that,  instead  of  trying 
any  longer  to  be  e pluribus  unum, 
we  become  many  out  of  one:  ex  uno 
plura. 

Such  a plan  would  have  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Take  first  of  all  this  matter  of 
sovereignty.  Sovereignty  means  the 
right  of  a nation  to  have  exclusive 
control  over  its  own  territory,  and 
exclusive  governing  power  over  its 
own  citizens.  We  may  perhaps  judge 
the  value  of  sovereignty  by  the  shame 
which  we  as  a state  now  feel  in  its 
absence.  What  a disgraceful  thing 
it  really  is  that  we  citizens  of  Ohio 
do  not  have  full  control  over  our  own 
property,  our  own  behavior,  our  own 
taxes;  that  we  may  be  judged  by  an 
Oregonian,  taxed  by  a Texan,  and 
told  to  settle  strikes  by  a woman  from 
Massachusetts!  (Of  course,  its’  true 
that  some  Ohioans  do  some  judging 
and  taxing  and  mediating  in  other 
states — but  that’s  different.)  If  now 
we  were  a sovereign  nation,  no  one 
should  set  foot  on  Ohio  without  our 
permission;  there  would  be  no  danger 
that  the  decisions  of  our  courts  would 
be  reversed  by  nine  old  men  in  Wash- 
ington; we  could  deal  with  labor  in 
our  own  way;  and  not  a cent  we  paid 
for  taxes  would  get  across  our  boun- 
daries. 

We  could  have  our  own  national 
flag;  our  own  national  anthem: 
“Ohio,  My  Ohio,  the  Land  Where  the 
Buckeyes  Grow;”  our  own  national 
motto:  “Ohio  for  the  Ohioans;”  and 
our  own  national  salute. 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  nations,  of 
course,  would  have  its  own  army  and 
its  own  air  force;  and  each  nation 
bordering  on  an  ocean,  a lake,  or  a 
navigable  river  would  have  its  navy. 
The  army,  navy  and  air  force  of  Ohio 
should  be  second  to  none.  Even 
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though  our  own  intentions  are  and 
always  would  be  peaceable,  you  can’t 
trust  foreign  nations.  It  would  hard- 
ly do  to  let  Pennsylvania  get  ahead  of 
us  in  infantry,  or  Indiana  in  tanks,  or 
West  Virginia  in  submaries,  or  Ken- 
tucky in  colonels,  or  any  of  the  forty- 
seven  nations  in  air-craft. 

Our  frontiers  would  be  heavily  for- 
tified in  steel  and  concrete.  About 
fifty  miles  inside  the  frontiers  we 
would  have  our  Hindenburg  Ring: 
and  well  within  that  Ring  we  should 
have  our  munitions  factories,  dis- 
guised as  colleges. 

Of  course  the  danger  of  war  for 
any  one  state  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened. As  things  are  now,  if  Siam 
should  attack  California  the  whole 
country  would  get  mixed  up  in  it. 
But  since  on  the  new  plan  we  should 
all  maintain  a strict  neutrality.  Siam 
might  conquer  California  without  its 
affecting  the  rest  of  us  at  all. 

All  the  activities  of  a national 
government  would  flourish  in  each  of 
the  forty-eight  nations.  We  should 
each  have  not  only  a President  (or 
dictator,  or  super-comrade),  not  only 
a Senate  and  a House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Education,  Interior, 
Justice,  Labor,  Post  Office,  State, 
Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and  Propa- 
ganda, and  any  number  of  special 
commissions,  committees,  advisory 
boards,  and  councils.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  diplomatic  activities  of 
the  forty-eight  Departments  of  State. 
Ohio  would,  of  course,  send  ambassa- 
dores  and  attaches  to  each  of  the  other 
forty-seven  nations;  and  we  should 
have  consuls  in  all  the  leading  cities. 
A rough  calculation  shows  that  this 
plan  as  applied  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware would  make  every  native  of 
Delaware  an  ambassador,  an  attache, 
or  a consul,  and  that  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  Delaware  would  be  those 
who  came  there  as  ambassadors,  at- 
taches and  consuls  of  other  nations. 

What  with  all  our  governmental 
activities,  there  would  be  no  unem- 
ployment. We  should  approach  or 
equal  the  glorious  state  of  things 
which  once  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  more  than  half  the 
population  was  on  the  government 
payroll.  (That  experiment  never 
really  had  a chance:  the  Empire  most 
unfortunately  fell  soon  afterward.) 

We  should  be  able  to  control  our 
population.  As  it  is  now,  anyone  can 
get  over  the  line  very  easily  from 
Erie  or  from  Waterloo.  We  should 
undoubtedly  have  a quota  system,  ad- 
mitting each  year  only  a few  foreign- 
ers— say  60  from  Kentucky,  6 from 


North  Dakota,  and  so  on.  In  that  way 
the  good  old  native  Ohio  stock  would 
have  a chance  to  develop  its  unique 
powers;  and  the  culture  of  Ohio,  free 
from  the  contamination  of  foreign 
influences,  might  rise  to  heights  as 
yet  unknown. 

We  should  have  our  own  educa- 
tional system,  under  expert  govern- 
mental control.  Our  history  texts 
would  be  written  right.  Instead  of 
saying,  as  some  books  now  do,  that 
Ohio  was  once  a part  of  Canada,  they 
would  point  out  that  Canada  was  once 
a part  of  Ohio.  The  education  of  our 
little  ones,  from  the  very  first  re- 
search projects  assigned  to  them  in 
our  kindergarten,  would  be  calculated 
to  instill  in  them  an  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  all  that  Ohio  stands  for.  At 
the  age  of  six  all  boys  would  be  given 
uniforms  and  toy  machine-guns,  and 
would  enter  the  League  of  the  Buck- 
eye Boys;  and  their  sisters,  equipped 
with  gas-masks  and  bandages,  would 
enter  the  League  of  the  Buckeye 
Girls.  The  would  retain  membership 
in  these  Leagues  until  they  could  be 
trusted  to  think  for  themselves.  All 
professors  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  be  enrolled  as  Champions 
of  the  Truth — the  truth  in  question 
being  the  truth,  our  truth,  Ohio  truth. 

But  the  crowning  advantage  of  the 
new  plan  would  be  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly bring  prosperity.  For  almost 
every  one  of  the  forty-eight  nations 
would  have  within  its  borders  some 
more  or  less  raw  material  which 
could  not  be  found  in  large  quantities 
elsewhere — as  for  instance,  quick- 
silver in  California,  canned  shrimps 
in  Louisiana,  and  rubber  tires  in 
Ohio.  And  since  every  other  nation 
would  have  to  have  some  quicksilver, 
some  canned  shrimps,  some  rubber 
tires,  and  so  on,  every  nation  would 
be  able  to  charge  a good  stiff  price  for 
its  own  special  products.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  cases  in  which  two  na- 
tions might  compete  for  foreign  mar- 


kets. Vermont  might  compete  with 
us,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  maple 
sugar.  But  Ohio  is  bigger  than  Ver- 
mont, anyhow.  Furthermore,  each 
nation  could  pi-otect  its  infant  indus- 
tries by  maintaining  a high  tariff 
against  similar  commodities  manufac- 
tured elsewhere.  This  would  mean 
building  customs  houses  at  all  points 
at  which  roads  might  cross  from  one 
nation  into  another — which  would  be 
good  for  the  building  trades.  And  if 
any  other  nation  should  charge  too 
much  for  its  special  products,  we  in 
Ohio  should  be  able,  with  chemical 
help,  to  turn  out  synthetic  equiva- 
lents. We  could  easily  break  the 
Massachusetts  market,  for  instance, 
by  our  unquestioned  ability  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  cranberries. 

But  since  no  one  of  us  would  be 
entirely  self-sufficient  in  respect  to 
raw  materials,  we  should  all  need 
colonies.  This  problem  could  be  met 
by  dividing  up  the  various  islands 
which  the  so-called  United  States  now 
possesses.  For  example,  Connecticut 
could  take  Nantucket,  which  has  been 
trying  to  secede  from  Massachusetts 
anyhow;  Georgia  could  take  Porto 
Rico,  Alabama  could  take  St.  Thomas, 
Iowa  could  take  Guam,  and  Ohio 
could  take  Oahu.  And  there  are  two 
hundred  islands  in  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  we  could  all  maintain 
spheres  of  influence  in  Alaska  and  in 
Little  America.  Incidentally,  this  ar- 
rangement would  entitle  even  a land- 
locked nation,  such  as  Kansas,  to  have 
a navy. 

The  new  plan  would  give  splendid 
scope  for  political  variation.  The  idea 
of  democracy  is  more  or  less  tied  up 
with  the  old  idea  of  unity.  With  that 
idea  out  of  the  way,  the  new  nations 
would  probably  not  be  monotonously 
democratic.  Some  of  them  would 
doubtless  go  Fascist,  others  Com- 
munist. Unquestionably  the  citizens 
of  the  forty-eight  nations  would  de- 
velop a much  more  lively  interest  in 
the  problems  of  their  national  govern- 
ments than  they  now  manifest. 

I could  continue  my  argument,  but 
the  case  is  already  complete.  I would 
merely  suggest  as  an  after-thought 
that  the  new  plan  would  lead  to  mag- 
nificent developments  in  the  issuing 
and  the  collecting  of  postage  stamps. 

So  I set  the  plan  before  you,  con- 
fident that  the  more  you  consider  it 
the  more  you  will  realize  its  kaleido- 
scopic beauties,  its  phantasmagorieal 
advantages,  and  its  perfect  consis- 
tency with  what  prevails  in  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Ex  uno  plura! 

Ohio  for  the  Ohioans! 


ENULA 


In  the  year  which  we  of  the  Earth 
would  call  2138,  the  members  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  planet  Vepito 
met  to  receive  a report  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  Vepitans. 

Their  planet  had  for  some  centuries 
shown  signs  of  deterioration  as  a 
dwelling  place,  partly  as  a result  of 
the  irreparable  neglect  of  their  remote 
ancestors,  partly  as  a result  of  physi- 
co-chemical changes  which  could  not 
be  controlled.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  within  a few  millennia  life  as 
they  knew  it  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained in  Vepito,  being  unwilling  to 
accept  for  their  descendants  the  pros- 
pect of  extermination,  and  having 
practicable  space-craft  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  had  long  been  trying  to 
find  some  other  planet  or  planets 
capable  of  sustaining  life  to  which 
their  population  might  gradually  be 
transferred.  Their  earlier  expeditions 
had  been  unsuccessful.  But  in  the 
year  which  we  should  call  2126  and 
which  they  called  52,068,  an  expedi- 
tion of  some  20,000  persons  had  been 
sent  in  a fleet  to  space-ships  to  the 
little  planet  which  they  called  Aren- 
ula*— that  is  to  say,  “the  Grain  of 
Sand;”  and  now  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years,  one  of  these  ships  with 
the  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
had  returned. 

Standing  then  in  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  General  Council,  but 
audible  and  visible  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  planet,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  made  the  following 
report,  which  I have  done  my  best  to 
trans-ideate  into  our  forms  of 
thought,  and  then  to  re-express  in  the 

•In  Arenula  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable;  in  Vepito.  Vepitans,  and  Guttula 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  atyllable. 


language  which  to  most  of  us  is  most 
familiar : 

Members  of  the  General  Council: 
We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
to  you  that  Arenula  is  habitable,  and 
that  it  is  virtually  uninhabited.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  us  to 
transfer  a considerable  number  of 
persons  to  Arenula,  and  to  establish 
them  with  every  assurance  that  the 
race  will  there  survive. 

We  must,  however,  report  that  the 
amount  of  habitable  land  on  Arenula 
is  much  smaller  than  we  had  hoped. 
We  had  known,  of  course,  that  the 
planet  itself  is  small,  its  total  area 
being  only  about  200,000,000  square 
miles;  but  the  surprising  and  dis- 
appointing fact  is  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  area  is  habitable. 
Three-fourths  of  the  plant  is  covered 
by  water,  leaving  only  about  50,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  land.  Curiously 
enough  it  appears  that  the  former  in- 
habitants of  the  planet  call  it  Terra, 
or  the  Earth.  They  might  better  have 
called  it  Aqua,  or  the  Water;  and  we, 
instead  of  calling  it  Arenula,  “the 
Grain  of  Sand,”  might  better  have 
called  it  Gutula,  “the  Drop  of 
Water.” 

Furthermore,  of  the  50,000,000 
square  miles  of  land,  about  one-fifth 
is  hopelessly  uninhabitable,  since  it 
consists  of  deserts,  high  mountain 
masses,  or  regions  permanently  cov- 
ered with  ice. 

There  remain,  then,  only  about 
40,000,000  square  miles  of  habitable 
land.  If  we  should  apply  to  Arenula 
our  Vepitan  population  formula  of  50 
persons,  on  the  average,  per  square 
miles,  this  would  mean  that  Arenula, 
if  life  there  were  reasonably  organ- 
ized could  support  a population  of 
about  2,000,000,000  persons. 

I shall  presently  suggest  a plan 
for  the  organization  of  life  on  the 
little  planet;  but  I desire  first  to  re- 
vert to  my  statement  that  the  planet 
is  virtually  uninhabited.  The  story 
is  a tragic  one,  though  its  outcome 
is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  us. 

We  have  found  at  various  points 
some  15,000  survivors  of  a race  which 
once  inhabited  most  of  the  planet. 
The  largest  single  group,  comprising 
about  3000  persons,  was  found  on  an 
island  which  appears  to  have  been 
called  Mauritius.  Other  groups,  num- 
bering from  two  or  three  hundred  to 
a thousand  persons,  were  found  in 
some  twenty  different  regions,  mostly 
on  islands  or  among  high  mountains. 
Each  group  knew  that  it  was  a rem- 
nant of  a much  larger  population ; but 
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no  group  knew  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  group. 

The  cultural  level  of  all  the  groups 
is  very  low;  but  they  all  retain  tradi- 
tions of  a stage  of  civilization  much 
higher  than  that  on  which  they  are 
now  living.  There  exists  also  material 
remains  which  have  already  yielded 
us  much  information,  and  promise  not 
only  to  yield  further  information,  but 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
permanently  valid  achievements  of 
the  race  which  has  so  nearly  vanished. 

From  the  oral  traditions  which  we 
have  collected,  and  from  such  mate- 
rial evidence  as  we  have  thus  far  de- 
ciphered, it  appears  that  about  two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of 
Arenula  was  quite  large,  but  that  the 
distribution  of  the  population  was  in- 
credibly bad;  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  planet,  instead  of  being 
conscious  of  their  natural  unity,  were 
divided,  geographically  and  other- 
wise, into  an  extraordinary  number 
of  hostile  groups. 

Curiously  enough  they  did  not  even 
have  a common  name  for  themselves, 
except  for  an  adjective  which  merely 
distinguished  them  from  the  lower 
animals.  For  convenience  we  may 
refer  to  them  as  the  Terraqueans. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  two 
causes  which  led  to  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  were,  fii'st,  their 
tendency  to  crowd  together,  at  cer- 
tain points,  into  inordinately  com- 
pact and  stifled  masses;  and  second, 
their  pugnacity.  Both  these  causes 
go  back  to  a basic  stupidity  which, 
with  all  their  achievements,  some  of 
which  were  very  remarkable,  the  Ter- 
raqueans never  outgrew. 

In  Vepito  we  have  long  since  set 
4000  as  the  maximum  number  of  per- 
sons permitted  to  dwell  in  any  one 
particular  square  mile,  believing  that 
with  any  greater  concentration  of 
persons  the  vital  ecological  interplay 
between  sentient  beings  and  the  whole 
range  of  non-sentient  and  super-sen- 
tient being  is  rendered  difficult  or 
impossible.  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
Terraqueans  at  various  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  had  reached  the 
frightful  intensity  of  10,000  or  more 
persons  per  square  mile- — in  one  case, 
apparently,  100,000  per  squai-e  mile! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  personal  in- 
completions and  distortions  resulting 
inevitably  from  such  intensities  should 
have  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  race. 

The  immediate  cause  of  that  down- 
fall was,  however,  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  quality  of  pugnacity, 
combined  with  that  division  into  an 
extraordinary  number  of  hostile 
groups  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  The  end  came  in  a 
general  cataclysm  of  warfare  some- 
what more  than  a century  ago. 

We,  therefore,  are  able  to  start 
with  a clean  slate,  with  the  planet  as 
one  unit,  unembarrassed  by  any  ex- 
isting ownerships,  unimpeded  by  arti- 
ficial territorial  divisions  of  any  sort. 

How  then  should  life  on  Arenula 
be  organized? 
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It  is  obvious,  even  from  the  sheer 
smallness  of  the  planet,  that  it  should 
be  organized  as  a unit.  There  is  no 
point  on  Arenula  at  which  words 
spoken  at  any  other  point  cannot  be 
heard  instantly,  or  almost  instantly; 
there  is  no  point  on  the  planet  to 
which  a visible  presentment  of  the 
most  distant  possible  scene  cannot  be 
transmitted  instantly,  or  almost  in- 
stantly ; there  is  no  point  on  the  planet 
from  which  it  would  take  more  than 
a day  and  a night  to  reach  the  most 
distant  possible  point.  There  is,  then, 
no  natural  basis  for  mutual  ignorance 
or  mutual  misunderstanding. 

Nor  is  there  any  predictable  basis 
for  the  emergence  of  serious  differ- 
ences in  the  interests  of  those  who 
may  dwell  in  different  parts  of  the 
planet:  they  will  all  have  the  same 
essential  needs,  the  same  essential 
desires,  enjoyments,  aspirations.  Some 
variations  in  need  will  result  from 
differences  in  climate,  in  soil,  and  in 
occupation;  but  such  variations  will 
present  minor  rather  than  major 
problems. 

The  compelling  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  a unitary  organization  is 
that  the  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  personal  and  so- 
cial well-being  in  a highly-developed 
society  are  very  unevenly  distributed 
over  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
planet.  Taking  into  account  the  most 
important  foodstuffs,  energy  sources, 
metals,  non-metallic  minerals,  textile 
fibers,  fats  and  oils,  forest  products, 
etc.,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
basic  materials  every  one  of  which 
should  be  freely  accessible  to  every 
community.  Yet  any  given  tract  of 
say  100,000  square  miles  on  Arenula 
will  produce  not  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  these  materials  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  instances  in  which 
practically  the  whole  of  the  planet’s 
supply  of  a given  material  is  concen- 
trated in  a single  region  or  in  a very 
limited  number  of  regions.  Instances 
in  point  are  aluminum,  bismuth,  cop- 
per, iodine,  jute,  lead,  mercury, 
petroleum,  platinum,  potassium,  sul- 
phur, tin,  tungsten.  Especially  high 
concentrations  occur  in  the  following 
cases,  in  which  eighty  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  supply,  so  far  as  our  sur- 
vey indicates,  exists  within  a single 
relatively  small  region  (I  give  to  each 
region  the  name  it  seems  to  have 
borne  in  the  days  of  the  Terra- 
queans)  : camphor  in  Formosa,  helium 
in  the  southwestern  United  States, 
molybdenum  in  Colorado,  nickel  in 
Canada,  nitrates  in  Chile,  quebracho 
in  the  Chaco,  quinine  in  Java,  radium 
in  the  Congo. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  region  on  the 
planet  should  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  any  material,  or  limited  in  its 
normal  use  of  that  material,  simply 
because  there  happens  to  be  no  supply 
of  that  material  in  the  region  in  ques- 
tion. And  to  make  all  materials  evenly 
available  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 


planet  calls  obviously  for  a unitary 
type  of  organization. 

If  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  raw 
materials,  it  is  equally  true  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  art,  philosophy  and 
religion.  All  that  is  found  to  enhance 
personal,  community,  or  regional  life 
should  be  made  available  for  the  en- 
hancement of  all  life,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  such  enhancement  will  in 
turn  react  to  the  special  joy  of  the 
originating  region  or  community  or 
person.  And  only  through  a unitary 
organization  can  that  which  is  truly 
significant  be  made  most  widely  avail- 
able. 

If  a unitary  organization  is  to 
function  naturally  and  well,  if  life  on 
the  planet  is  to  be  as  satisfactory  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  planet  should  be  led 
to  acquire  a clear  conception  of  the 
planet  as  a whole,  a clear  conscious- 
ness of  its  essential  unity.  While  the 
ordinary  processes  of  education,  re- 
enforced by  radio  and  television,  will 
go  far  to  meet  this  need,  the  actual 
experiences  of  travel  and  of  living  in 
different  regions  should  play  as  large 
a part  in  life  as  they  do  with  us  in 
Vepito.  The  experience  of  aerial 
circumnavigation  should  come  quite 
early  in  the  educational  process.  The 
habitable  portion  of  Arenula  falls 
into  five  main  continental  divisions. 
Assuming  that  the  individual  life  will 
continue  there,  as  it  does  with  us,  for 
an  average  length  of  100  years,  it 
might  be  well  that  before  the  mid- 
point of  life  is  reached  at  least  five 
years  should  be  spent  in  each  of  at 
least  three  of  the  five  continents.  The 
migration  indicated  by  such  a plan 
would  normally  be  a migration  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  families  or  groups 
of  families. 

Similarly,  for  the  development  of 
a consciousness  of  the  life  of  the 
planet  as  a whole,  each  individual 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  essay- 
ing several  quite  different  types  of 
occupational  activity— freedom  being 
allowed  for  the  early  acceptance  of 
an  occupation  to  which  adjustment 
proves  satisfactory. 

These  and  similar  considerations 
clearly  call  for  a unitary  and  demo- 
cratic governmental  organization,  in 
the  support  and  the  personnel  of 
which  all  portions  of  the  planet 
would  share.  That  organization,  in 
its  form  and  functions,  might  well 
follow  in  genei'al  the  plan  of  our  own 
General  Council.  It  would  then  pre- 
sumably consist  mainly  of  two 
branches:  a research  branch,  without 
legislative  power,  in  which  tenure 
should  be  relatively  long,  say  twenty- 
five  years,  and  an  administrative 
branch,  in  which  tenure  should  be 
relatively  brief,  say  six  years. 

We  should  commend  that  the  plan 
of  election  to  the  administrative 
branch  be  such  that  one-sixth  of  the 
membei'ship  should  be  replaced  each 
year,  and  that  there  should  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  re-election.  At  the  end  of 
each  annual  session  the  Council 
should  elect  from  its  own  membership 


a Chairman  and  other  necessary  offi- 
cers for  the  following  annual  session. 
Re-election  to  these  offices  should  be 
possible  for  a second  year,  but  not 
for  a third  year. 

The  functions  of  the  Council 
would  be  greatly  simplified  by  the 
freedom  from  artificial  territorial 
divisions,  by  the  general  availability 
of  raw  materials  and  cultural  prod- 
ucts, by  the  immediacy  of  planet- 
wide intercommunication,  and  by  the 
general  experience  of  regional  and 
occupational  migration.  The  judicial 
and  police  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  they  would  not  vanish, 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
economic  and  cultural  functions 
would  be  more  highly  developed,  and 
the  Council  would  have  a particular 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
all  types  of  intercommunication.  The 
legislation  of  the  Council,  in  the  eco- 
nomic or  any  other  field,  would  have 
as  its  background  the  findings — 
known  to  the  whole  planet — of  the 
research  branch  of  the  Council;  and 
should  be  passed  subject  within  lim- 
its, to  modification  by  the  regional 
Councils  to  which  reference  will  pres- 
ently be  made. 

The  General  Council  should  itself 
be  mobile,  having  not  a single  site 
but  preferably  one  in  each  of  the  five 
continents,  and  remaining  in  each 
site  for  perhaps  a dozen  year’s  before 
moving  on  to  the  next. 

Corresponding  to  and  directly  re- 
lated to  this  unitary  government, 
there  should  be  a considerable  num- 
ber of  similar  regional  bodies.  The 
main  functions  of  each  such  body 
would  be,  first,  to  adapt  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  General  Council  to  re- 
gional conditions,  providing  in  par- 
ticular that  any  persons  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  should  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  legislation 
should  receive  adequate  adjustments; 
and  second,  to  carry  out  such  regional 
studies  and  duties  as  might  require  the 
actual  presence  of  those  involved. 

Given  such  a unitary  organization 
as  has  been  suggested,  and  such  a 
sense  of  unity  throughout  the  popu- 
lation, there  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  life  on  Arenula  should  not 
be  eminently  satisfactory,  and  con- 
ducive to  unlimited  development  in 
creative  thought  and  achievement. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of 
my  expedition,  and  my  own,  that  if 
you  should  decide  to  transfer  some 
millions  of  persons  to  Arenula,  they, 
or  at  least  their  children,  would  be 
very  happy  there.  The  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  building  of  a good  life 
are  badly  distributed,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  all  there. 

The  planet  itself,  as  one  grows  ac- 
customed to  it,  is  more  and  more  at- 
tractive. The  great  oceans,  over  which 
ope  may  fly  for  hours  without  seeing 
land,  are  most  impressive,  receiving 
an  infinite  variety  of  form  and  color 
from  the  changing  conditions  of  sun 
and  cloud  and  wind;  and  if  one  sails 
the  ocean  surfaces,  especially  in  time 
of  storm,  one  gains  an  extraordinary 
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impression  of  the  co-existence  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  infinite  plasticity. 

The  vegetation  is  extraordinarily 
varied,  much  richer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  Vepito.  We  have 
seen  many  individual  plants  which 
bear  blossoms  of  not  less  than  mar- 
velous intricacy  in  structure,  with 
incredibly  subtle  gradations  of  pure 
color.  Forests  cover  much  of  the 
planet,  and  should  be  largely  pre- 
served, for  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
their  glades  and  paths  and  lakes. 

And  the  planet  is  rich  in  mountains, 
of  infinite  variety  in  height  and  form 
and  texture,  some  standing  alone, 
some  in  great  ranges,  some  gentle, 
some  rugged,  some  fantastic,  the  high- 
est crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  It 
would  seem  that  they  should  confer 
a certain  dignity,  even  a certain 
majesty,  on  all  life  which  might  be 
lived  worthily  on  their  presence. 

It  is  indeed  the  hope  of  those 
members  of  the  expedition  who  are 
still  on  Arenula  that  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  there,  and  it  is  my 
hope,  and  that  of  my  immediate  com- 
panions, that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
return.  For  even  in  these  twelve 
years  we  have  become  fond  of  the  lit- 
tle planet;  and  we  believe  that  in  time 
those  for  whom  Arenula  may  be  home 
will  think  of  it  with  a strong  and  en- 
during love. 


AAA  E PLUR1BU5  UNUM? 

So,  internationally,  what? 

The  present  condition  of  the  world, 
in  its  separatist  and  militant  nation- 
alism, is  well-nigh  as  absurd  as  the 
condition  of  this  country  would  be  if 
we  should  really  become  ex  uno  plura. 
That  same  nationalism  is  at  this 
moment  bringing  disaster,  torture  and 
annihilation  to  millions  on  millions 
of  our  fellow  human  beings.  A little 
more,  and  the  nightmare  wave  of  war 
will  reach  us  too.  The  fact  that  you 
have  been  students  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege will  give  you  no  immunity.  No 
shell  will  stop  to  inquire  as  to  your 
scholarship.  No  bomb  will  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  you  have  made  your 
letter.  No  cloud  of  gas  will  stop  to 
inquire  how  well  you  dance.  A little 
more,  and  the  Terraquean  civiliza- 
tion will  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  if  only  our  hands 
were  free,  if  only  we  could  shatter 
the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 


and  rebuild  it  on  some  Vepitan  plan, 
how  fundamentally  simple  it  would 
be  to  turn  this  earth  into  a place  of 
full  and  joyous  life! 

Our  hands  are  not  free.  We  must 
deal  with  things  as  they  terribly  are, 
with  bristling  boundaries,  with  na- 
tional and  other  hatreds,  with  ruth- 
less battling  for  possession  and  for 
power. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  mankind  and 
for  sheer  self-preservation  we  must 
do  something;  we  must  somehow  move 
this  little  world  away  from  its  suici- 
dal plurality  toward  some  kind  of 
unity.  The  United  States  cannot  fiddle 
neutrality  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
burns.  It  will  take  more  than  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  stop  that 
conflagration.  Nor  is  our  own  unaided 
strength  great  enough  to  enable  us 
to  assume  control.  We  can  neither 
run  the  world  nor  run  away  from  it. 

If  then  we  are  to  move  from  plural- 
ity toward  unity,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
liberty  and  life,  we  must  enter  into 
some  kind  of  international  co-opera- 
tion. 

What  kind? 

I can  see  five  possible  plans,  each 
of  which  has  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, special  promises,  and  spe- 
cial dangers. 

Each  of  the  five  plans  involves  in 
some  measure  the  diminution,  or 
rather  the  sharing,  of  sovereignty. 
But  the  proper  function  of  sover- 
eignty is  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
and  if  absolute  and  separatist  sover- 
eignty becomes  a menace  to  peace, 
then  its  basic  justification  is  gone. 
And  if  we  admit  others  into  the  shar- 
ing of  our  sovereignty,  we  shall  be 
admitted,  in  the  same  degree,  into 
the  sharing  of  their  sovereignty. 

Each  of  the  five  plans  might  draw 
us  into  a war  into  which  we  might 
not  be  drawn  if  we  could — as  we  can- 
not— maintain  a practicable  isolation. 
But  any  one  of  the  five  plans  might 
prevent  a war  into  which  we  might  be 
drawn  if  there  were  no  such  plan,  and 
would  give  us  aid  if  war  should  come. 
Furthermore,  if  on  the  basis  of  some 
one  of  these  five  plans  we  should  be 
drawn  into  the  defense  of  some  land 
other  than  our  own,  these  things  are 
true:  that  we  should  be  acting  not  out 
of  aggression  but  as  a neighbor  de- 
fending a neighbor;  that  our  action 
would  have  in  reality  the  character 
of  an  international  police  action 
rather  than  the  ordinary  character  of 
war;  and  that  the  proportion  of  our 
men  and  women  involved  would  prob- 
ably be  much  less  than  in  the  case  of 
a war  fought  in  isolation. 

Any  one  of  the  five  plans  might 
bring  temporary  hurt  to  this  particu- 
lar nation;  but  every  one  of  them 
would  make  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  liberty  for  mankind  as  a 
whole,  would  make  for  that  greater 
unity  without  which  there  can  be  no 
valid  and  enduring  peace. 

The  plans  do  not  represent  the 
only  type  of  approach  toward  unity 
and  toward  peace  for  mankind  and 
for  ourselves:  there  are  many  other 


types,  and  the  drive  should  proceed 
along  all  possible  sound  lines.  But 
these  plans  do  represent  the  main 
practical  type  of  approach  toward 
unity  and  peace. 

I 

The  first  and  simplest  plan  is  that 
we  should  enter  into  a general  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Dominions. 

The  bond  of  language,  after  all,  is 
strong;  and  the  whole  mass  of  cul- 
tural bonds  is  strong.  We  should  be 
returning  to  association  with  a family 
which  we  might  never  have  left  if 
Geoi-ge  III  had  been  better  advised. 
Closer  association  with  Canada  is  as 
natural  as  any  closer  association 
could  possibly  be.  And  while  the 
United  States  cannot  alone  control 
the  world,  could  not  alone  be  sure  to 
ward  off  or  defeat  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  coalition,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Dominions 
could  together — through  their  large 
control  of  materials  and  of  skill- — 
ward  off  or  defeat  the  attacks  of  any 
foreign  coalition.  Even  without  us 
the  British  Empire  is  on  the  whole  a 
force  for  peace.  Our  coming  would 
strengthen  that  force  immensely,  not 
only  because  of  the  sheer  physical 
and  mental  strength  we  should  bring, 
but  because  our  coming  would  greatly 
increase  the  confidence  and  the  co- 
hesiveness of  the  several  Dominions. 
I leave  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  alliance  should  be  ex- 
tensible to  other  countries,  and,  if  so, 
what  the  conditions  of  extension 
should  be. 

It  would  be  a very  useful  thing  for 
the  clarification  of  our  national 
thought  if  many  persons  or  groups  of 
persons  should  draw  up  sets  of  possi- 
ble terms  for  a general  defensive  al- 
liance with-  Gi'eat  Britain  and  the 
British  Dominions. 

II 

The  second  plan  is  that  we  should 
even  now  join  the  existing  League  of 
Nations,  either  without,  or  prefer- 
ably with,  reservations. 

I am  not  going  to  rehearse  the 
familiar  pros  and  cons  of  the  League 
debate;  but  there  are  a few  things 
I should  like  to  say  at  this  point.  The 
plan  of  the  League  was  the  noblest 
practicable  political  conception  to 
which  mankind  had  yet  attained;  and 
it  was  an  American  plan.  That  we 
should  have  abandoned  that  plan  in 
its  infancy  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  modern  times 
—perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all 
times  hitherto.  It  still  seems  to  me 
probable  that  if  we  had  entered  the 
League  at  the  start  it  would  have 
proved  to  be  a far  more  vital  organ- 
ism— more  vital  in  ideals,  more  vital 
in  actual  power.  It  still  seems  to  me 
probable  that  if  we  had  entered  the 
League,  Japan  and  Italy  would  not 
have  started  on  their  careers  of  ag- 
gression, or  that  if  they  had  started, 
they  would  have  been  checked  and 
probably  stopped.  For  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  League  we  owe  infinite 
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amends  to  China,  to  Ethiopia,  to 
Spain  and  to  the  world.  Even  if  the 
joining  of  the  League  should  be  for 
us  nothing  more  than  penance,  it 
would  be  a penance  all  too  well  de- 
served. 

Our  failure  to  join  the  League  was 
due  to  two  things:  our  natural  iso- 
lationism— which,  however,  President 
Wilson,  with  a fair  chance,  would 
have  overcome — and  the  purely  par- 
tisan attacks  on  the  plan  made  by  cer- 
tain leaders  of  the  Republican  Party. 
If  you  are  listing  the  causes  of  war, 
list  among  those  causes,  and  not 
among  the  least  important,  partisan- 
ship in  national  politics. 

Even  so,  President  Wilson  could 
have  brought  us  into  the  League  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  accept  the  reser- 
vations proposed  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  not  willing — and  therein  lies,  I 
believe,  the  greatest  personal  tragedy 
of  modern  times.  He  was  not  willing 
— until  it  was  too  late.  Senator 
Theodore  Burton,  not  long  before  he 
died,  told  me  that  President  Wilson 
once  said  to  him,  long  after  the  fight 
was  over:  “I  wish  I had  accepted  the 
Senate  reservations.”  With  all  out- 
talk about  the  forces  of  history,  time 
has  been,  and  time  will  be  again,  when 
the  fate  of  a nation,  and  of  more  than 
a nation,  has  hung,  will  hang,  on  the 
decision  of  a single  man. 

The  League  today  lacks  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan.  Is  it  weaker  or  stronger 
for  their  absence?  Actually  weaker; 
potentially  stronger.  It  has  lost  its 
quasi-uni versal  character;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  drifting  into  the  character 
of  a League  of  Democracies.  And  the 
United  States  might  find  it  easier  to 
join  the  League  as  it  is  today  than  a 
League  in  which  dictatorship  held  the 
balance  of  power.  Furthermore,  we 
need  the  League,  or  some  League, 
or  some  alliance,  far  more  than  we  did 
in  1919,  far  more  than  ever  before. 

We  might  once  have  joined,  with 
reservations.  We  might  now  join, 
with  the  original  reservations,  with 
such  reservations  as  have  more  re- 
cently been  proposed  in  the  Senate, 
or  with  still  other  reservations  de- 
signed to  effect  a reorganization  of 
the  League.  If  we  should  join  now 
we  could  join  practically  on  our  own 
terms. 

It  would  be  a very  useful  thing  if 
many  persons  or  groups  of  persons 
should  draw  up  sets  of  possible  terms 
which  might  fairly  be  proposed  to  the 
Senate  as  terms  on  which  we  should 
now  enter  the  existing  League. 

Ill 

But  the  League  may  be  too  far  gone 
to  gain  authority  even  from  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  United  States.  There  are 
those  who  think  its  sickness  is  the 
passing  sickness  of  a child;  but  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  League  is 
dying. 

Social  evolution  is  a long,  slow 
process.  It  is  a matter  of  centuries, 
not  of  decades,  and  it  is  full  of  trial 
and  full  of  error.  It  was,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  very  first 


League  of  Nations  should  succeed. 
Yet  something  like  the  League,  some 
federation  of  the  nations,  remains 
unmistakably  as  the  international 
goal;  and  if  at  first  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, we  can  at  least  try  again. 

Our  third  plan  is  accordingly  the 
creation  of  a new  League  of  Nations, 
designed  to  succeed  and  replace  the 
existing  League;  to  be  like  the  first 
League  in  its  universality,  but  unlike 
it  in  many  specific  respects. 

The  idea  of  universality  is  essen- 
tial in  this  third  plan : I shall  have 
something  to  say  in  a moment  of  par- 
tial Leagues.  But  if  the  new  League 
is  to  be  a universal  League  it  must 
take  in  all  loyal  comers,  whatever  the 
continent  from  which  they  come, 
whatever  their  form  of  government. 
Yet  it  should  clearly  be  so  designed 
as  to  avoid  the  ineptitudes  of  its  pre- 
decessor, and  it  should  be  strong  with 
an  unhesitant  moral  strength,  and 
with  police  strength  as  well.  Member- 
ship should  have  practical  value,  non- 
membership should  involve  practical 
disadvantage.  The  second  League 
would  be  free  from  the  dead  hand  of 
Versailles;  it  might  well  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  required  unanimity;  and  it 
might  well  provide  for  the  voting  of 
two,  or  three,  representatives,  rather 
than  one,  from  each  of  its  member 
nations. 

The  second  League  might  best  start 
after  a liquidation  of  the  first  League 
by  mutual  agreement.  In  that  case  it 
would  obviously  inherit  certain  values 
from  the  present  League — the  new 
covenant  being  so  framed  as  to  re- 
duce the  inheritance  of  liabilities  to 
a minimum.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
it  might  start  as  a League  centered 
in  America,  or  in  Scandinavia,  with 
membership  sought,  however,  from 
all  nations — both  those  which  are 
members  of  the  present  League  and 
those  which  are  not.  This  second 
alternative,  the  immediate  starting 
of  a new  League,  would  have  the  sig- 
nificance only  if  the  covenant  of  the 
new  League  should  differ  very  sub- 
stantially from  that  of  the  present 
League.  In  that  case  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  new  League  might  grow 
while  the  old  League  waned  to  an 
admitted  death. 

It  would  then  be  a very  useful  thing- 
if  many  persons  or  groups  of  persons 
should  draft  possible  covenants  for 
a second  League  of  Nations. 

IV 

In  the  creation  of  the  first  League 
we  tried  to  move  all  at  once  from  a 
purely  nationalistic  separatism  into 
a world-wide  federation.  Perhaps  we 
tried  to  move  too  fast.  Perhaps,  given 
the  slowness  of  social  evolution,  there 
was  an  intervening  stage  which  we 
ought  to  have  tried,  and  failed  to  try. 
Perhaps  that  stage  is  what  we  should 
try  now. 

Our  fourth  plan  is  then  the  crea- 
tion of  a continental  League  of  Na- 
tions— or  better,  an  All-American 
League  of  Nations. 

The  unfavorable  remote  back- 
ground for  such  a League  is  the  too 


well  merited  distrust  and  hatred  of 
the  Latin-American  nations  for  the 
United  States.  The  favorable  imme- 
diate background  is  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration. 

This  League — like  all  the  rest 

might  involve  some  bearing  of  others’ 
burdens;  but  the  chances  are  that 
this  League,  more  than  the  Leagues 
yet  mentioned  or  to  be  mentioned, 
could  devote  itself  mainly  to  the  con- 
structive enterprises  of  peace.  And 
it  might  prove  to  be  a wonderful 
thing,  in  itself  and  for  the  world,  if 
there  could  be  a League  which  should 
establish  its  value  as  an  agent  of  posi- 
tive development  rather  than  as  an 
agent  of  repression  or  of  defense.  Yet 
a merely  American  League  would  de- 
feat its  own  essential  purpose  if  it 
should  regard  itself  as  a finality.  Its 
service,  perhaps  would  be  transitional. 
Its  crowning  success  would  be  the 
loss  of  its  own  identity  in  the  member- 
ship of  a larger  League. 

I believe,  accordingly,  that  it  would 
be  a very  useful  thing  if  many  per- 
sons or  groups  of  persons  should 
draft  possible  covenants  for  an  All- 
American  League  of  Nations. 

V 

But  there  is  still  another  possibility. 
The  existing  League  of  Nations  has 
broken  down  primarily  because  it 
could  not  deal  with  its  own  Fascist 
members.  The  essential  character  of 
Fascism  not  only  comports  aggres- 
sion: it  points  to,  stimulates,  and  vir- 
tually necessitates  aggression.  So  too, 
through  the  idea  of  world  revolution, 
does  the  essential  character  of  Com- 
munism. Japan,  Italy  and  Germany 
have  broken  the  League,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  own  aggressions  or 
aggressiveness,  partly  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  non-Fascist  members 
of  the  League.  There  is  then  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  any  League 
which  tried  to  be  so  universal  as  to 
include  nations  of  fundamentally  op- 
posing systems  of  government  could 
endure. 

Thus  arises  our  fifth  plan — the  cre- 
ation of  a League  of  Democracies. 

The  chances  are  that  this  would  be, 
for  a time,  a militant  League.  The 
very  values  of  democracy  make  it 
abhor  militancy:  its  ways  are  ways  of 
peace  and  order.  It  is  slow  to  take 
vital  offense,  sportsmanlike,  thought- 
ful ; ready  to  reason,  to  compromise, 
to  accept  apologies,  to  waive  rights. 
It  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  such  a thing  as  utterly  ruth- 
less violence  and  fraud;  and  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  ruthless 
violence  and  fraud  could  be  directed 
against  itself.  It  is  not  compact,  and 
it  is  not  passionate.  It  is  therefore  at 
an  inherent  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  dictatorship.  And  dicta- 
torship, in  recent  years,  has  certainly 
been  having  its  own  terrible  way. 

But  if  the  democracies  could  unite 
as  such,  could  capitalize  their  com- 
munity in  democracy,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  particularistic  implications 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Reminiscence 

in  the  Afternoon 

By  Grove  Patterson,  ’05 

THE  LATE  afternoon  sun — chapel  was  at 
4:30  then — fell  in  soft  haze  across  the 
faded  pictures  of  Asa  Mahan  and  Dr. 
Morgan  on  the  south  wall  beside  the  organ.  It 
was  always  so  in  October  and  again,  after  the 
turn  of  the  winter,  in  April  and  early  May.  Dr. 
Andrews,  with  the  serenity  he  always  gave  to 
immobility,  sat  with  head  bowed  at  the  console. 
Lyman  B.  Hall  prayed  sonorously,  with  a kind 
of  smooth  and  assured  eloquence.  Professor 
Hall,  in  his  prayers,  always  seemed  to  be  giving 
orders  to  the  Lord — courteously  but  firmly.  At 
such  infrequent  times  as  the  rain  was  insufficient 
in  Oberlin,  he  did  not  pray  for  it.  He  merely 
spoke  to  the  Lord  about  it,  gently  of  course,  but 
as  one  speaking  with  authority,  as  though  to 
say:  “Lord,  you  will  not  forget  this  matter,  I am 
sure,  and  I take  it  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  speak  of  it  again.” 

Now  Dr.  Andrews  matches  his  dignity  with 
activity.  It  is  the  closing  hymn,  “Oh  Master,  Let 
Me  Walk  With  Thee.”  Dean  Bosworth  stands 
in  the  first  row.  Every  afternoon  I look  at  him 
and  at  President  King — two  men  standing  in  the 
front  row.  The  dusty  sunlight,  lower  now, 
touches  them.  I do  not  bow  my  head  for  the 
benediction.  I look  at  King  and  Bosworth.  Just 


a prep  school  boy,  but  in  the  hush  I am  saying, 
under  my  breath : “Whatsoever  things  are  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  . . .” 

Memories?  Not  the  odds  and  ends  of 
memories  which  are  merely  the  leftovers  of  ex- 
perience. But  memories  which  are  themselves 
realities — woven  into  the  durable  fabric  of 
character.  Yes,  the  old  Oberlin  did  things  to 
youth,  did  things  in  its  own,  old  way.  I say  this 
with  no  disparagement  of  the  new  Oberlin.  To- 
day’s young  man  is  not  yesterday’s  young  man. 
Today’s  teacher  cannot  be  yesterday’s  teacher. 

I think  today’s  young  man  expects  to  be  told, 
quite  crisply,  what  to  do,  and  he  expects  to  make 
up  his  mind,  with  all  the  evidence  in  view,  as  to 
whether  he  chooses  to  do  it.  Yesterday’s  world 
was  impractical,  quite.  One  didn’t  inquire  about 
the  road  to  the  good  life.  One  gave  little 
thought  to  the  climbing  and  the  cold,  to  the 
rivers  and  the  winding  way.  One  knew  King  and 
Bosworth,  and  John  Fisher  Peck  and  Wager, 
and  Azariah  Root  (who  knew  everything)  and 
one  discovered  that  life  could  be  fine,  immeasur- 
ably. There  was  no  doubt  about  the  road  to  the 
good  life.  It  passed  through  the  Old  Oberlin 
and  one’s  feet  were  set  upon  it. 

If  there  be  those  who  read  these  lines,  I hear 
them  telling  me  that  this  precious  youth  of  yes- 
terday, a little  touched  by  the  sun — the  slanting 
sun  that  mellowed  the  south  wall  by  the  organ — 
didn’t  prove  good  enough  in  grown-up  years  to 
keep  the  world  out  of  a mess.  Of  course  my 
answer  is  there  have  never  been  enough  Kings 
and  Bosworths  who  stood  in  the  front  row  in 
humility.  Many  can  stand  in  the  front  row,  but 
it  takes  a very  great  man  to  stand  in  the  front 
row  in  humility. 

Perhaps  the  halo  around  those  fading  chapel 
pictures  was  only  a dust  beam.  I do  not  know.  I 
do  know  that  in  old  days  a few  young  men  were 
quite  still  when  they  saw  it  and  in  their  hearts 
they  have  never  since  been  quite  the  same. 

Somebody,  Dr.  Wager  would  know,  has  said 
that  analysis  is  the  death  of  beauty.  Perhaps 
too  much  analysis  and  too  much  technique  is  the 
death  of  education.  I have  never  been  able  to 
read  charts. 

Looking  clearly,  as  he  always  does,  and  a little 
sadly,  at  the  doubtful  blessings  of  a minutely 
organized  society  and  a paternalistic  govern- 
ment, Newton  Baker  wrote  in  The  Atlantic,  “I 
hope  there  will  always  be  wide  spiritual  spaces 
for  the  valiant.” 

That — yes — that  perhaps  is  what  I have  been 
trying  to  say  ever  since  I started  to  write  this 
item.  It  is  what  the  Old  Oberlin  could  do, 
did  do.  Very  quietly  it  brought  the  ineffable 
awareness  that  there  are,  if  you  only  knew  it, 
“wide  spiritual  spaces  for  the  valiant.” 
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The  Orchestra  Grows  Up 

by  Edward  Dickinson, 

Professor-Emeritus  of  History  of  Music 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra has  formed  the  admirable  habit 
of  giving  two  full  symphony  concerts 
every  year.  It  includes  ninety  players, 
with  all  the  instruments  of  the  classic 
and  modern  orchestras.  The  programs 
match  those  of  the  foremost  profes- 
sional oi'chestras.  The  playing  of 
these  young  musicians  excites  the 
admiration  of  the  experts;  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Wagner  have  no  terrors 
for  them.  And  this  orchestra  has 
another  merit — it  does  not  call  itself 
a “symphony.” 

The  extraordinary  development  of 
this  organization  from  the  days  not 
long  past,  when  the  needs  of  most  of 
the  brass  and  woodwind  parts  were 
supplied  by  the  unpliable  tones  of  an 
organ,  and  one  performer  stood  in 
solitary  eminence  as  representative 
of  the  double  bass  section,  is  so  sur- 
prising that  with  many  Oberlin 
alumni  it  calls  for  explanation. 

The  distinguished  pianist,  Karl 
Klindworth,  who  had  been  a member 
of  one  of  the  classes  which  gathered 
at  Weimar  to  study  with  Franz  Liszt, 
once  said  to  me : “When  Liszt’s  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies  were  first  pub- 
lished no  one  could  play  them  except 
Liszt  himself,  but  now  they  play  them 
in  all  the  boarding  schools.”  Such 
starting  progress  in  musical  technic 
seems  something  of  a mystery;  a part 
at  least  of  the  solution  lies  in  refine- 


ments of  training  methods  and  in  per- 
sonal confidence.  Through  some  sud- 
den illumination  in  recent  years  (and 
perhaps  a similar  insight  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers)  our  Conservatory 
students  discovered  that  they  had  the 
natural  ability  to  play  the  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven  and  the  Etudes  and  larger 
works  of  Chopin,  and  so  they  pro- 
ceeded to  play  them.  A similar  reve- 
lation descended  upon  the  public 
schools  within  the  last  generation ; 
scientifically  trained  teachers  came 
before  the  boys  and  girds  bringing 
’cellos  and  horns  and  other  orches- 
tral instruments  and  the  youngsters 
reached  for  them  eagerly.  This  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  story,  but  it  is  a 
large  part  of  it.  Enthusiasm  and  am- 
bition beget  the  will-to-do,  and  with 
it,  as  in  many  walks  of  life,  comes 
self-confidence. 

And  so  students  come  to  our  Con- 
servatory who  have  already  made 
progress  in  the  control  of  the  orches- 
tral instruments,  as  well  as  of  the 
piano  and  organ.  They  give  them- 
selves to  the  discipline  of  a highly 
capable  conductor,  Mr.  Maurice  Kess- 
ler, and  the  result  is  what  we  proudly 
see. 

It  was  no  derogation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  renowned  Roumanian  violinist 
and  composer,  Georges  Enesco,  when 
he  was  invited  to  come  to  Oberlin 
and  conduct,  on  February  24th,  a 


concert  by  the  Oberlin  Orchestra. 
The  program  was  a formidable  one, 
consisting  of  the  Overture  to  Mozart’s 
“Magic  Flute,”  the  Second  Symphony 
of  Brahms,  two  numbers  by  Wagner, 
Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey,  from  “Die 
Gotterdammerung”  and  the  Siegfried 
Idyl — and  the  First  Roumanian  Rhap- 
sody by  Enesco.  If  Mr.  Enesco  had 
any  misgivings  they  must  have  been 
quickly  dispelled,  for  this  company  of 
young  musicians  played  these  difficult 
works  with  a verve,  precision,  a bal- 
ance, and  a beauty  of  tone  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  much  more 
experienced  performers. 

We  do  not  boast  unduly.  Orches- 
tras in  other  conservatories,  and  in 
some  high  schools,  may  be  doing 
work  that  is  as  good.  We  know  that 
hundreds  all  over  the  land  are  trying. 
And  this,  when  we  think  of  it,  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  Walt  Whitman  ex- 
claimed, “I  hear  America  singing!” 
Today  he  would  say,  “I  hear  America 
singing  and  playing  instruments,  as- 
sociating them  with  the  national  cul- 
ture, as  did  the  Greeks  and  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Shakespeare.”  The 
zeal  for  music,  so  marvelously  mani- 
fest among  all  classes  in  recent  days, 
is  a recognition  of  a need  for  beauty 
in  which  old  and  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  may  share.  Even  more  than 
that,  for  music  is,  and  has  been  in  all 
ages,  a joyous,  a humane,  and  a co- 
operative and  socially  unifying  ai't. 
It  stimulates  a desire  for  higher  gains 
in  the  drama  and  the  other  arts.  It 
joins  with  education  as  a necessary 
reinforcement.  And  so  the  beautiful 
playing  of  our  orchestra  is  something 
more  than  a pleasant  entertainment 
for  delicate-minded  patrons — it  is  an 
agent  and  a sign  of  new  life. 


Dean  Bosworth  111 

Dean  of  Men,  Edward  Bosworth, 
has  been  critically  ill  since  January 
first  with  pleurisy  and  recently  with 
phlebitis.  Although  he  is  recovering 
rapidly  he  will  not  be  able  to  return 
to  his  office  for  some  time. 

Coach  Butler  is  acting  dean  in  his 
absence. 


Rehearsal 

'I  had  a wonderful  time'  and  It 
U a fine  orchestra"  were  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Enesco  after  the  concert 
on  February  24.  Mr.  Enesco  s ex- 
pression in  the  picture  (inset)  wouldn  t 
indicate  great  joy  but  undoubtedly 
he  was  lost  in  the  music.  If  you  look 
closely  you  can  see  Dean  VVittke 
under  the  inset.  He,  too,  is  absorbed. 
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By 

Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


There  is  no  room  for  a rumor 
“Under  the  Elms.”  Therefore  in 
opening  the  column  this  time  we 
should  like  to  say,  contrary  to  all  re- 
ports that  as  many  as  150  students 
left  school  for  academic  failures  last 
semestex-,  that  this  is  not  true  and 
twenty  was  the  actual  number!  This, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  is  three  below  the 
general  average  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Of  these  twenty  only  three 
were  freshmen.  So  if  there  are  any 
conclusions  to  be  drawn,  Oberlin  is 
either  getting  easier  academically  or 
its  students  are  getting  smarter,  or 
perhaps  both. 

Freshman  Tenth 

While  on  the  subject  of  scholar- 
ship,  the  alumni  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  50  of  the  college  and 
conservatory  students  were  named  on 
the  freshman  honor  roll,  announced 
March  8.  Four  of  this  group  were 
sons  or  daughters  of  alumni.  They 
were:  Miss  Harriet  Cady,  daughter  of 
Mi’s.  Lyman  V.  Cady  (Mui’iel  E. 
Poor),  ’16,  of  Oberlin  who  was  on  the 
Consei-vatory  honor  list;  Allen  Dud- 
ley, son  of  Dr.  Harlan  Dudley,  ’97, 
and  Mi’s.  Dudley  (Lulu  M.  Porter), 
Cons.  ’00-’05,  of  Wellington,  O.,  who 
placed  second  on  the  Conservatory 
list;  Miss  Lois  Baker,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’ll,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  (Mary  Ellen  Hull),  ’10,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  who  was  on  the 
college  honor  roll;  and  Robert 
Charles  Muhlhauser,  son  of  Mrs.  Geo. 
P.  Muhlhauser  (Mary  C.  Vander- 
hoof),  ’17,  of  Canal  Fulton,  O.,  also 
on  the  college  list. 

The  college  list  was  headed  by  Miss 
Barbara  Jane  Smith,  of  Walnut  Hills 
High  School,  Cincinnati.  Second  in 
the  group  was  Zeno  Waterbury  Wicks, 
Jr.,  of  West  High  School,  Akron,  O. 
In  the  first  ten  on  the  list,  four  places 
were  held  by  men  and  six  by  women, 
but  on  the  whole  list  the  men  de- 
feated the  women  academically  19  to 
18. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Magdanz,  of 
East  High  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
topped  the  Conservatory  honor  roll, 
with  Allen  Dudley  (see  above)  sec- 
ond. Of  the  twelve  names  on  the  Con- 
servatory list,  five  were  men  and 
seven  women.  The  geographical 
spread  of  the  entire  group  this  year 
is  likewise  quite  surprising  in  that  it 
ranges  from  Massachusetts  to  China. 
In  all  15  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  on  the  two  lists.  Nine- 
teen of  the  total  group  on  the  honor 
rolls  were  scholarship  holders. 

This  prevue  of  the  freshman  honors 
whets  the  general  interest  in  Honors 
Day  with  its  announcement  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  elections  and  honor  lists 
of  the  three  upper  classes.  Speaker 


of  the  day  will  be  Professor  Charles 
Howard  Mcllwain  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  scholars  on  the 
contemporary  scene. 

Music  Reigns 

Probably  the  most  significant  cur- 
rent in  Oberlin  life  during  the  past 
month  was  the  continuous  series  of 
musical  events,  beginning  with  Gas- 
par  Cassado,  Spanish  ’cellist,  on  Feb. 
1,  and  concluding  with  the  song  re- 
cital given  by  Lawrence  Tibbett  on 
March  5.  Climax  of  this  musical 
month  was  the  three-day  visit  of 
Georges  Eneseo,  famed  Rumanian 
conductor,  composer  and  violin  vir- 
tuoso, who  led  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  during  January. 
The  story  of  his  visit  is  recounted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Lotte  Lehmann  was  enthusiastically 
received  on  her  second  visit,  Feb.  8, 
in  a complete  program  of  German 
lieder.  She  was  on  the  artist  series 
four  years  ago.  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra played  their  final  concert  here 
on  March  1,  repeating  one  of  the 
numbers  played  by  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  with  Eneseo  the  week  be- 
fore, Mozart’s  Overture  to  “The  Magic 
Flute.” 

A visitor  to  the  campus  in  April 
was  recently  announced  by  Conserva- 
tory officials — Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger, 
noted  Parisian  teacher  of  harmony, 
counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition. 
She  is  teaching  at  Radcliffe  this 
semester  and  will  lead  combined 
choruses  of  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  in 
a concert  in  Boston  this  month.  This 
year  she  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  conduct  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  London 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Among  faculty  recitals  of  the  past 
month  was  that  of  the  Faculty  String 
Quartet  with  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett, 
piano,  on  Feb.  9.  A number  of  out- 
siders attended  especially  to  hear  the 
premier  performance  of  a string 
quartet  by  Normand  Lockwood,  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  composition. 

Miss  Roselle  A.  Bezazian,  ’31, 
teacher  of  history  and  appreciation 
of  music,  was  to  give  a piano  recital 
March  18.  Another  faculty  recital 
of  special  interest  was  that  given 
March  10  by  Mr.  Arthur  Croley  on 
the  Portativ,  a small  organ  used  for 
antiphonal  effects.  He  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Davis,  organ,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  students  com- 
prising an  ensemble  of  strings  and 
flute. 

Speaking  of  organs,  Mr.  Frank 
Blashfield,  director  of  the  organ  main- 
tenance department  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, gave  a demonstration  on  March 


9 of  a device  which  he  has  designed 
and  built  for  reversible  couplers  on 
the  organ.  This  is  something  entirely 
new  in  the  organ  line  and  is  attract- 
ing a lot  of  attention.  He  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  mechan- 
ical improvements  for  the  Finney 
Chapel  organ. 

The  first  senior  recital  with  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  is  that  of 
Miss  Kathleen  Thompson,  viola,  on 
March  15,  who  will  play  with  the  or- 
chestra a composition,  “Song  and 
Dance,”  by  Carlton  Cooley,  also  a 
viola  player.  Mr.  Cooley  has  been  in 
Oberlin  several  times  as  first  viola 
player  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
but  this  year  has  gone  with  the  newly- 
organized  N.  B.  C.  Symphony.  Miss 
Thompson’s  parents  are  both  former 
Oberlin  students,  her  father,  Emmett 
C.  Thompson  having  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1906.  Miss  Thompson  is 
the  first  viola  major  in  the  history  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Recent  Broadcasts 

Two  broadcasts  were  scheduled 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March. 
The  first,  on  March  12,  was  a half- 
hour  concert  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Educators’  National  Conference  given 
by  the  Oberlin  College  Concert  Band 
on  the  Red  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  program 
which  originated  from  WTAM  in 
Cleveland,  was  on  the  “Music  and 
American  Youth”  series  and  included 
as  speaker  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister,  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  School  Band 
Association.  This  is  the  second  organ- 
ization from  Oberlin  to  broadcast  on 
this  program;  the  Woodwind  Quintet 
appeared  two  years  ago. 

The  second  broadcast  was  to  be 
that  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter  of  the 
Young  Artists’  Club,  an  organization 
specializing  in  individual  perform- 
ances of  youthful  students  of  music 
over  the  air,  on  March  19,  from  4:30 
to  five  on  a national  hook-up  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company.  This 
broadcast  followed  a series  of  six 
Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  in 
which  each  of  the  students  has  pre- 
sented a fifteen-minute  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Don  Morrison 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  Young 
Artists’  Club  dealing  with  individual 
stars,  is  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  what  the  American  Youth 
Series,  which  deals  with  groups,  is  to 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Among  the  members  are:  Miss 

Kathleen  Thompson,  whose  recital  has 
already  been  mentioned;  Miss  Nancy 
Silsbee,  of  Elyria,  whose  grandfather 
designed  the  Men’s  Building;  and  Miss 
Natalie  Henderson,  whose  mother, 
Leota  Palmer,  attended  the  Conserva- 
tory. 
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Glee  Club  and  A 
Cappella  Tour 

Two  Oberlin  organizations  are 
planning  eastern  concert  tours  dur- 
ing spring  vacation:  the  Varsity 

Women’s  Glee  Club  has  a 1200-mile 
trip  organized  which  will  take  them 
to  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  April  3;  Harris- 
burg, April  4;  Philadelphia  and 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  April  5;  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  April  6;  Paterson,  N.  J., 
April  7;  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  April 
8;  West  Pittston,  Pa.,  April  10;  Kane, 
Pa.,  April  11.  And  other  engage- 
ments. 

The  A Cappella  Choir,  which  made 
a successful  tour  through  the  middle- 
western  states  last  year,  is  expecting 
to  make  an  eastern  tour  through 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  a na- 
tional broadcast  out  of  New  York. 
Among  the  cities  the  choir  will  have 
concerts  are  Indiana,  Pittsburgh, 
Sharon,  Bethlehem  and  Tyrone,  Pa., 
and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Art  Building 
Nearing  Completion 

Construction  on  the  $100,000  addi- 
tion to  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memo- 
rial Art  Building  is  being  rushed  to 
completion  this  month,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  building  will  be  opened 
for  occupancy  on  the  last  of  March. 

No  formal  program  has  been 
planned  until  April  29  and  30.  On 
the  latter  day  a Symposium  upon 
“The  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Fine 
Arts”  will  be  held  with  speakers  in- 
cluding Professor  Rhys  Carpenter  of 
Bryn  Mawr;  Professor  Charles  R. 
Morey  of  Princeton ; Professor  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  of  Princeton,  and 
Professor  Dean  Everett  V.  Meeks  of 
Yale  University.  Professor  Clarence 
Ward,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Building,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  program.  On  the 
preceding  day  there  will  be  a meeting 
of  teachers,  members  of  museum 
staffs  and  others  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  country  whose  interests 
lie  in  the  field  of  the  Fine  Arts.  A 
complete  report  on  the  meetings  and 
a description  of  the  enlarged  art 
building  will  be  carried  in  the  next 
issue  if  the  magazine. 

One  of  the  large  visiting  exhibits 
of  the  year  was  at  the  Art  Building 
in  March,  a W.  P.  A.  exhibit  consist- 
ing of  some  90  renderings  in  water 
color  of  objects  in  American  folk  art. 
To  augment  it  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  King 
(curator)  assembled  a number  of  life- 
size  objects  of  folk  art  owned  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  Oberlin 
townspeople. 

Shansi  Representative 

To  return  to  student  affairs  on  the 
campus,  several  of  the  Oberlin  under- 
graduates were  off  to  pilgrimages  and 
congresses  on  the  week-end  of  March 
10.  Some  went  to  the  Model  Senate 
at  Colgate  University;  others  to  the 
annual  Youth’s  Pilgrimage  for  Jobs 
and  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Shansi  Memorial  Association 
which  is  celebrating  its  thirtieth  an- 
niversary this  year,  has  finally  de- 
cided to  take  steps  toward  the  ap- 
pointment of  a man  representative  on 
the  Shansi  Fellowship  for  next  year, 
providing  “military  conditions  war- 
rant it.”  Applications  are  now  being 
received  with  the  understanding  that 
the  appointment  may  include  from  six 
months  to  a year  orientation  period 
in  Peking  to  learn  the  language  before 
joining  the  school. 

Outstanding  on  the  dramatic  scene 
for  March  15,  the  second  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  Oberlin  Mummer’s 
Club — titled  “Mumblings  of  1938 
with  the  Tyromaniacs.”  Senior  Wil- 
liam Mezger  of  Dayton,  O.,  is  acting 
as  author  and  director.  The  script  is 
full  of  life,  scenes  shift  with  rapidity, 
and  there  are  no  end  of  characters, 
both  men  and  women,  but  all  por- 
trayed by  men.  The  music  promises 
to  be  exceptionally  well  scor'ed  and 
the  accompaniment  is  to  be  played  by 
the  Campus  Cavaliers  dance  band. 
Two  performances  will  be  given — 
March  25  and  26  in  Finney  Chapel. 

From  the  standpoint  of  promotion 
the  usually  staid  and  conservative 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  went 
wild  in  building  up  “Alien  Corn,”  pre- 
sented here  in  February.  Business 
Manager  Ralph  Mark  utilized  all  of 
the  well-known  Broadway  stunts 
from  sandwich  board  men  to  flasher 
lights  over  the  box  office  with  excel- 
lent returns  on  a lot  of  ideas  and 
little  investment. 

Condensed:  The  Library  has  just 
acquired  a rare  first  edition  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson’s  Dictionary,  1755.  This 
was  the  first  important  work  of  its 
kind  in  English  . . . President  Wilkins 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address 
the  60th  annual  commencement  at 
Wellesley  College,  June  20  . . . Dean 
Carl  Wittke  is  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  second  yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society  . . . The  Women’s 
League  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Women’s  Self-Government  League 
and  has  voted  a number  of  changes  in 
its  constitution  . . . The  Charles  M. 
Hall  House  on  East  College  St.,  where 
Hall  made  his  scientific  discovery  is 
for  sale  . . . Results  of  the  student 
Religious  Poll  are  now  out.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Review,  its  98  pages  con- 
tain among  other  things  a “fairly 
consistent  condemnation  of  the  chap- 
plains.”  The  students  want  training 
courses  set  up  for  these  individuals. 
Speakers  have  been  numerous,  too, 
this  past  month:  Kirby  Page,  Rabbi 
Brickner,  Pierre  de  Lanux,  Nathaniel 
Peffer,  Laurence  Hosie,  and  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  work  which  is  being  done 
on  the  Oberlin  trees.  Since  the  middle 
of  Januai’y,  the  tree  men  have  moved 
the  base  of  their  operations  from  the 
Arboreteum  to  the  Central  Campus. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  173 
trees  on  the  central  campus.  Of  this 
number  47  have  been  operated  on 
since  the  work  began  in  January  and 
37  of  the  operations  have  been  major. 


One  ash  tree,  nearly  bared  of  bark, 
was  found  to  have  76  borers  slowly 
grinding  its  interior  into  pulpwood. 
As  the  Review  says,  “What  can  Allen 
Hospital  offer  to  challenge  such  a i-ec- 
ord.” 

Debate  Schedule  Extensive 

A trip  to  Chicago  just  before 
Spring  Vacation  will  end  the  most 
extensive  debate  season  in  many 
years.  A total  of  sixty  debates,  forty- 
five  intercollegiate  and  15  extension, 
on  the  subjects  of  labor  and  neutral- 
ity have  been  presented  by  18  Ober- 
lin speakers,  we  mustn’t  say  orators, 
before  all  types  of  audiences.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  4,000  people  have 
listened  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  these 
two  questions  in  the  extension  de- 
bates alone. 

Coach  J.  Jeffery  Auer,  who  came 
to  Oberlin  from  Hanover  College  this 
year,  has  arranged  a radio  debate 
with  John  Marshall  Law  School  on 
Saturday,  April  2,  at  11:45  a.  m. 
over  WJJD,  in  Chicago,  on  “Neutral- 
ity.” This  is  the  first  time  that  Ober- 
lin has  participated  in  a debate  on 
the  air.  On  March  31  the  teams  will 
appear  before  the  St.  Charles,  111., 
Community  Center  Forum,  arguing 
the  same  subject;  the  next  day  they 
meet  Lake  Forest  College. 

The  most  interesting  audience  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  heated  discus- 
sion of  the  year  will  come  when  our 
team  meets  the  representatives  of 
Hobo  College  at  the  Triangle  Social 
Center  in  Chicago,  the  subject — 
“Labor!”  More  about  this  in  April. 

MILLER  SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARE  RENEWED 

Oberlin  College’s  Miller  Scholar- 
ship Plan  for  Men,  which  provides 
full  four-year  tuition  scholarships  for 
twenty  men  students  in  every  class, 
will  be  renewed  next  September, 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  an- 
nounced recently  following  a meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Cleveland. 

Under  the  plan,  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  project  is  met  by  Mr.  Amos 
Miller,  ’89,  of  Chicago;  and  half  by 
Oberlin  College.  Since  the  tuition  at 
Oberlin  is  $300,  Mr.  Miller’s  gift  to 
the  men  of  a single  class  amounts  to 
$12,000. 

Mr.  Miller  made  a similar  arrange- 
ment with  Oberlin  College  in  1930- 
31.  During  this  period  40  men  had 
their  tuition  paid  through  their  four- 
year  course.  The  following  year  Ober- 
lin continued  the  plan  for  20  more 
men.  In  1933  it  was  necessary  to 
curtail  somewhat:  20  men  received 

two-year  honor  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  first  two  years  the  ten 
highest  received  tuition  awards  foi 
two  more  years. 

Since  that  time  20  men  in  each  in- 
coming class  have  been  awarded  two- 
year  scholarships.  Mr.  Miller’s  gift 
makes  it  possible  to  restore  the  ini- 
tial four-year  plan.  Some  of  Ober- 
(Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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• Oftkletics  * 


Basketball  Windup 

The  elusive  bubble  of  prosperity 
for  Oberlin’s  basketball  fortunes  col- 
lapsed suddenly  this  winter  after  the 
Yeomen  had  made  one  of  their  best 
starts  by  winning  three  of  the  first 
four  games.  Lack  of  good  shooting 
and  sufficient  height  under  the  basket 
combined  with  several  ankle  injuries 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  big  slump. 
A number  of  games  were  definitely 
lost  under  the  basket  where  the  Yeo- 
men with  an  average  height  of  only 
5'  10"  were  badly  outclassed. 

After  playing  Muskingum  on  even 
terms  for  nearly  the  whole  game,  a 
fast  rally  in  the  closing  minutes  sank 
Oberlin  44-48.  Ohio  Wesleyan  caught 
the  Crimson  quintette  on  a bad  night, 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  handed 
them  a 60-42  drubbing. 

The  squad  made  a western  trip 
early  in  February  and  faced  Knox  at 
Galeburg  and  Beloit  at  Beloit  in  the 
first  meetings  with  these  institutions. 
Coach  Hargesheimer’s  men  led  Knox 
14-10  at  the  half  and  increased  the 
lead  to  18-10  early  in  the  second 
period,  but  Knox  rallied  to  eke  out  a 
victory  in  the  closing  minutes.  At 
Beloit  the  story  was  reversed  as  the 
as  the  Westerners  romped  away  to  a 
22-2  lead  before  the  visitors  were 
aware  they  were  in  a ball  game. 
Oberlin  came  up  in  the  second  half 
but  finally  lost  the  contest  45-24. 

The  Yeomen  lost  next  to  Denison 
after  leading  the  Big  Red  32-26. 
Against  a big  and  fast  Case  team 
put  up  a battle  but  were  unable  to 
stay  closer  than  within  five  points  of 
the  Scientists.  In  the  final  game  with 
Rochester,  Oberlin  led  until  the  last 
ten  minutes  but  was  unable  to  main- 
tain this  advantage  and  lost  by  a 
small  margin. 

Four  seniors  will  be  lost  from  the 
first  five  by  graduation.  They  are 
Captain  Tom  Reed,  Ray  Mestrezat, 
Ken  Mytinger  and  Dean  Holdeman. 
A pair  of  sophomores,  Chuck  Kent 
and  Bob  Kretchmar,  broke  into  the 
starting  line-up  consistently  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  outstanding  per- 
formers. Tharon  Pai'sons  and  Dick 
Armitage,  although  hampered  by  in- 
juries, turned  in  strong  showings. 
The  rest  of  the  squad,  all  of  whom 
saw  considerable  game  service  were 
Dick  Bell,  Dave  Newcomb,  Bruce  Ben- 
nett and  Phil  Swart,  all  juniors.  Pros- 
pects are  rather  blight  for  next  year 

Director  Nichols  presents  The  Ohio 
Conference  swimming  plaque  to 
Eagon,  captain  of  Kenyon  and  con- 
gratulates the  coach.  Oberlin  took 
second. 


as  two  junior  transfers,  Bob  Becker 
and  Bill  Adolph,  and  at  least  three 
outstanding  freshmen  will  be  added 
to  the  squad. 

The  Gray  Game 

In  the  basketball  game  known  to 
many  alumni  as  the  Glen  Gray 
Memorial  Game,  the  Varsity  was  the 
winner  by  a score  of  46-31.  The 
starting  line-up  of  recent  graduates 
gave  a very  good  account  of  them- 
selves for  the  first  half  which  ended 
with  the  score  20-17  in  favor  of  the 
Varsity,  but  the  old  man  with  the 
sickle  would  not  be  denied. 

For  the  alumni,  Lysle  Butler,  ’25, 
with  six  points,  and  Cameron,  ’36, 
and  Kilmer,  ’32,  with  four  points 
each,  were  high  scorers. 

The  Athletic  Department  endeav- 
ored to  emphasize  the  Thirty-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
basketball  by  inviting  the  pioneer 
team  of  ’03  composed  of  John  G. 
Olmstead,  ’06,  G.  R.  Brown  (Cap- 
tain), ’04,  H.  S.  Sandberg,  ’04,  H.  W. 
Peabody,  ’03,  and  G.  A.  Vradenburg, 
’10,  to  attend,  but  for  various  reasons 
only  John  Olmstead  was  able  to  at- 
tend. Mr.  Olmstead  was  the  only  of 
the  returning  alumni  who  did  not 
play.  He  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the 
’03  team  has  obligated  itself  to  play 
the  Varsity  for  several  minutes  on 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  divulge  any  of  its  success- 
ful tactics  by  playing  at  this  time. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Olmstead  has  not 
missed  any  Alumni- Varsity  game  since 
its  inauguration  in  1922. 

Alumni  who  returned  for  the  game 
included:  Carl  Brickley,  ’31,  Dick 

Baetz,  ’36,  Bill  Cameron,  ’36,  Roger 
Sperry,  ’35,  John  Copeland,  ’37,  Rob- 


bins Strong,  ’34,  Bill  Kidd,  ’36,  Mai’k 
Kalbfleisch,  ’16,  A1  Wheeler,  ’22, 
Dutch  Holter,  ’29,  Bob  Kilmer,  ’32, 
Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  Bruce  Brickley, 
’34,  John  Shollenberger,  ’34,  Nat 
Berthoff,  ’19,  Paul  Cooper,  ’37,  and 
John  Landis,  ’20.  Andy  Lindsay,  ’31, 
and  Pat  Thomas,  ’32,  officiated. 

Swimming  Successful 

Coach  Dick  Jamerson’s  varsity 
swimmers  completed  their  dual  meet 
schedule  on  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 26th  with  the  most  successful 
season  in  Yeoman  history,  losing  only 
to  the  strong  Kenyon  and  Roches- 
ter teams. 

After  the  defeat  of  Case  by  the 
margin  of  only  one  point,  Coach 
Jamerson  used  only  enough  of  his 
“first  stringers”  the  following  eve- 
ning to  down  Fenn  by  the  same  score. 
Wooster,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
competing  in  their  own  small  pool, 
proved  a stubborn  foe,  but  finally 
bowed  in  defeat.  While  the  Varsity 
team  was  at  Wooster,  the  “B”  team 
was  taking  the  measure  of  the  Fenn 
Frosh  34-31  in  Crane  Pool. 

One  bad  dive,  the  last,  in  the 
Rochester  meet,  spelled  disaster  for 
Jones  in  competition  with  Moffett, 
whose  consistently  good  perform- 
ance gave  him  first  place  by  the  small 
margin  of  2.1  points.  As  the  meet 
progressed,  it  became  apparent  that 
first  place  instead  of  second  in  diving 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  win 
the  meet.  Just  one  of  those  ‘rubs  of 
the  green’  or  in  this  case  ‘a  slip  on 
the  board.’ 

Bouncing  back  from  the  Rochester 
setback,  the  Yeoman  led  by  Captain 
A1  Fisher,  broke  three  Oberlin  pool 
(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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" Let  There  Be  Light” 

The  Story  of  Audrey  Hayden’s 
Fight  Against  Blindness 


By  VIRGINIA  VAN  FOSSAN 


Miss  Hayden 

TEN  YEARS  ago  Audrey  Hayden  walked  into  her  new 
office,  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, as  executive  secretary.  Last  fall  she  issued  a report 
on  those  ten  years  that  should  be  framed  in  gold. 

The  story  might  be  told  in  one  sentence,  “Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,”  but  we  want  everyone  to  know 
how  Audrey  Hayden,  with  the  loyal  backing  of  a relatively 
small  number  of  people,  something  over  a thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  has  mobilized  public  opinion,  has 
convinced  legislators  and  public  officials  of  the  scientific 
methods  of  preventing  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  in  1927. 

Three  basic  pieces  of  legislation  were  necessary  on 
which  to  build  this  crusade  for  sight:  an  effective  enabling 
act  for  sight-saving  classes ; a mandatory  silver  nitrate  law 
and  legislation  to  provide  for  the  control  of  trachoma. 

Audrey  looked  at  the  treasury  of  the  Society  and  dis- 
covered only  $15,000  from  a membership  of  about  a thou- 
sand people,  all  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  program  must  be 
carried  over  the  entire  state  to  be  effective,  a seemingly 
insurmountable  task.  Audrey  took  a deep  breath  and 
plunged.  Several  times  since,  she  would  tell  you,  she  has 
come  to  the  surface  gasping  for  air  but  each  time  she  has 
received  a new  supply  of  oxygen  to  carry  her  on. 

The  first  year  she  raised  the  budget  to  $26,000  and 
conducted  two  surveys.  The  first  of  these  was  a study  of 


Pictures : 

A treatment  room  in  the  Trachoma 
clinic  at  Jonesboro,  Illinois.  A 
sight-saving  class  in  Chicago.  One 
of  the  busses  to  transport  patients 
to  the  clinic  at  Vienna,  Illinois. 


the  Blind  Pension  Roll  of  Illinois  to  determine  the  cause 
of  blindness.  By  tracing  back  over  3,000  names,  some- 
times as  far  as  fifty  years,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  a 
large  percentage  of  those  on  the  rolls  in  the  southern 
counties  had  been  blinded  by  trachoma  and  this  finding 
was  the  foundation  of  all  the  later  work  with  that  disease. 

The  second  study  was  on  midwifery.  It  was  found  that 
the  State’s  list  of  over  three  thousand  midwives  had  not 
been  checked  since  1878  when  it  was  begun.  When 
Audrey  called  at  231  South  LaSalle  Street  and  found  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  she  could  well  believe  it.  This 
careful  survey  revealed  507  midwives  in  Illinois  with  114 
practicing  openly  without  licenses.  The  information  re- 
garding the  use  of  prophylaxsis  in  the  eyes  of  new  born 
babies  by  these  midwives  was  the  basis  of  later  work  on 
the  silver  nitrate  bill. 

The  first  legislation  came  in  1929.  It  provided  for 
sight-saving  classes  wherever  the  need  might  be  demon- 
strated and  raised  the  subsidy  from  $160  per  year  per 
child  to  $250.  It  also  provided  that  the  teachers  must  be 
trained  and  under  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

So  effective  was  Audrey’s  lobbying  in  Springfield  that 
the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a dissenting  vote. 

Previous  to  this  bill  there  had  been  ten  classes,  all  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Today  there  are  41  classes  in  Chicago  and 
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30  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren are  receiving  aid  but  visual  acuities  have  been  taken 
on  750,000  children  to  determine  the  ones  needing 
assistance. 

Money  was  needed  for  the  testing  and  the  classes  so 
Audrey  went  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1929  and  obtained  an  additional  $20,000  for  down-state 
classes.  Each  legislative  year  since  she  has  plead  her 
cause  with  increasing  success.  In  1937,  $290,000  was 
alloted  for  sight-saving.  This  provided  for  classes  in  28 
towns.  In  the  same  year  the  original  bill  was  amended  for 
the  first  time  to  exclude  metally  defective  children  from 
the  classes. 

In  193G  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  requested  the 
Society  to  supervise  a WPA  project  for  vision  testing  in 
the  public  schools.  The  40  workers  were  trained  by  the 
Society  and  over  two  hundred  thousand  children  tested. 
Over  thirty  thousand  had  sight  defects,  two-thirds  of  them 
serious.  Today,  of  this  group  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent  have  already  had  glasses  fitted  or  are  under  adequate 
treatment. 

By  far  the  greatest  battle  which  Audrey  has  fought  was 
for  the  Mandatory  Silver  Nitrate  Bill.  The  earlier  law  had 
proved  so  ineffectual  that  in  the  ten  years  previous  to 
1927  almost  thirteen  hundred  babies  had  needlessly  con- 
tracted opthalmia  and  77  were  blinded.  Illinois  had  six- 
teen times  as  much  opthalmia  as  New  York  which  had  this 
law. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  was 
sent  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.  He  withheld 
it  until  the  day  before  signing  power  expired  and  then 
sent  it  to  the  Governor  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional— an  infringement  on  personal  liberty!  In 
the  house  it  was  passed  over  the  Governor’s  veto,  the  first 
in  forty  years,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  six 
votes!  Audrey  went  to  New  Mexico  to  recover. 

But,  she  came  back  to  Chicago  with  renewed  vigor  and 
a firm  resolve  to  carry  the  fight  to  every  corner  of  the 
state.  She  got  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  place  the 
bill  on  their  list  of  the  ten  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  the  next  session.  She  went  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
advice  on  the  wording  of  the  bill.  She  went  into  every  one 
of  the  fifty-one  legislative  districts  and  organized  stand- 
ing committees  made  up  of  key  people  representing  a mil- 
lion voters.  She  made  350  speeches  to  every  kind  of  group. 
She  recalls  one  incident  of  speaking  to  a society  presided 
over  by  a very  vague  lady,  who,  when  Audrey  had  finished, 
said,  “Well,  ladies  ...  I think  we’ve  all  been  interested  in 
what  Miss  Hayden  has  told  us  . . . and  I think  we’re  agreed 
that  this  bill  should  be  . . . paid.” 

In  1933  the  bill  went  back  to  the  legislature  and  Audrey 
moved  to  Springfield.  It  passed  the  House  by  a two-thirds 
vote  but  the  Senate  threatened  to  kill  it  in  committee.  By 


bringing  in  Dr.  J.  B.  DeLee  to  talk  to  the  committee  the 
bill  was  saved.  This  time  another  governor  signed  it. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1933  there  have  been 
but  two  blind  babies  and  for  the  past  two  years,  none. 
Eight  or  ten  babies  a year  can  thank  the  Society  and 
Audrey  Hayden  for  their  sight. 

During  the  first  busy  years  the  Society,  together  with 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  had  held  a series  of 
diagnostic  clinics  in  four  southern  counties  where  tra- 
choma was  most  prevalent.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  sight- 
saving and  silver  nitrate  law  has  been  the  struggle  against 
trachoma.  By  enlisting  the  Federal  agencies  of  welfare 
and  repeated  visits  to  Springfield  for  increased  appropria- 
tions— 1937,  $86,000 — this  battle  is  also  being  won.  Over 
a thousand  cases  have  been  operated  and  three  thousand 
more  are  under  treatment. 

Audrey  is  not  resting  on  her  laurels.  With  the  faithful 
backing  of  her  Society  members  she  is  conducting  a steady 
campaign  against  Fourth  of  July  accidents  and  keeping  up 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  which  may  some  day  make 
blindness  almost  unknown  in  Illinois. 


AUDREY  HAYDEN  went  into  welfare  work 
immediately  after  leaving  Oberlin  in  1915 
at  Sleighton  Farms.  In  1920  she  became  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Community  Center  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  She  continued  this  type  of  work 
at  the  Jenkintown  Health  Center  and  in  1925 
went  to  Missouri  as  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Although  she  is  barely  over  five  feet  tall  her 
energy  is  boundless.  Her  delightful  wit  and 
infectious  laugh  make  her  the  center  of  evei’y 
group.  She  is  in  constant  demand  for  benefit 
shows  because  of  her  hilarious  impersonations. 
She  must  get  a tremendous  kick  out  of  “Little 
Audrey”  stories. 

Most  of  the  material  of  this  article  has  been 
taken  directly  from  Audrey’s  printed  report 
which  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  calls  a “thrilling  document”  and 
lauds  the  Illinois  Society  for  playing  the  per- 
fect role  in  public  welfare,  that  of  arousing 
public  opinion  and  correlating  public  agencies 
rather  than  attempting  to  relieve  suffering 
with  its  own  funds. 
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Miller  Scholarships 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

lin  s most  promising  men  graduates 
in  recent  years  have  been  holders  of 
the  “Miller”  or  “Honor”  scholarships. 
Mr.  Miller’s  one  qualification  for  the 
gift  of  the  scholarships  is  that  they 
be  awarded  only  to  “young  men  of  the 
highest  promise,  as  indicated  by  their 
records  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
by  their  character.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 
and  is  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Miller-Gorham  & Wales.  He  was  an 
organizer  and  first  vice-president  for 
25  years  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company.  For  ten  years  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Judicial  Advisory  Council,  and  has 
served  as  President  for  both  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association  and  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Oberlin  requires  that  in  high  school 
graduation  classes  of  less  than  one 
hundred,  to  be  considered  for  a Miller 
scholarship  a man  must  be  first  or 
second  in  the  class;  and  in  classes  of 
more  than  100,  his  “scholastic  stand- 
ing must  be  very  high.” 


FACULTY  NEWS 

William  Treat  Upton,  Emeritus- 
Professor  and  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1893,  has  an  article  on  “Aspects  of 
the  Modern  Art-Song”  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly  for  January,  1938. 

“Spiritual  Folksongs  of  Early 
America,”  collected  and  edited  by 
George  Pullen  Jackson,  is  a new  book 
mentioned  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently.  Mr.  Jackson  taught  on  the 
Oberlin  faculty  from  1910-1912.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  now  teaching  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

“German-Americans  in  the  World 
War,  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Ohio’s 
Gennan-Language  Press”  is  the  title 
of  a book  by  Dean  Carl  Wittke, 
which  is  reviewed  in  the  American 
Historical  Review  for  January. 

Dean  Wittke  is  the  only  college 
dean  among  nine  college  and  univer- 
sity presidents  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Academic  Tenure  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  for  1938-39. 
President  Henry  M.  Wriston  of 
Brown  University,  whose  daughter, 
Barbara,  is  a junior  at  Oberlin,  is 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Mildred  McAfee  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Dean  Wittke  is  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  second  year-book 
of  the  John  Dewey  Society  just  re- 
cently off  the  press.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  “Educational  Freedom  and 
Democracy.”  Dr.  Wittke’s  chapter 
deals  with  “Freedom  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation.” 

Interment  and  services  for  Mrs. 
Frank  Fanning  Jewett,  Hon.  ’16,  and 
wife  of  Professor  Jewett,  teacher  of 
Charles  M.  Hall,  who  died  in  August, 
1937,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  were  held 


in  Oberlin  early  in  February.  Mrs. 
Jewett  was  a well-known  writer  on 
subjects  of  health  and  hygiene. 

Miss  Marie  Rankin  resumed  her 
teaching  in  the  education  department 
of  the  College  after  spending  the  first 
semester  in  study  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  in  Chicago,  during  the  first 
week  in  February. 

Dr.  Bohn,  chairman  of  the  Mission 
Council  of  the  same  group,  also  at- 
tended the  meetings. 

Miss  Marguerite  Woodworth,  Dean 
of  Women,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Van  Metre, 
assistant  dean  of  women,  spent  three 
days  in  Atlantic  City  attending  a con- 
ference of  the  Deans’  Association  of 
America,  in  February.  Miss  Wood- 
worth  spoke  on  Academic  Advising. 

President  Wilkins  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  60th  annual  Com- 
mencement ceremonies  at  Wellesley 
College  this  June. 

Richard  E.  Jamerson,  instructor  in 
physical  education  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, will  teach  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  Columbia  University  this  year. 

Mr.  Jamerson  will  give  a course 
which  will  survey  methods  and  mate- 
rials of  teaching  physical  education 
in  college  for  men,  and  will  also  give 
group  instruction  in  several  sports. 
Mr.  Jamerson  is  one  of  twelve  Ohio 
educators  who  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Columbia  University  faculty 
for  the  thirty-ninth  summer  session. 

Dr.  David  R.  Moore,  Professor  of 
History,  is  the  author  of  “A  History 
of  Latin  America”  published  this 
month  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Moore’s  volume  is  one  of  the 
Prentice-Hall  History  series  which  is 
being  edited  by  Dean  Carl  Wittke. 
This  is  Dr.  Moore’s  second  book.  His 
first  was  “Canada  and  the  United 
States — 1815-1830”  — published  in 
1910. 

Ten  volumes  are  included  in  the 
Prentice-Hall  History  series  to  date. 
They  treat  such  subjects  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  England,  Early  Amer- 
ica, the  South,  Modern  and  Contem- 
porary Far  East,  etc. 

Mr.  Moore  has  dedicated  his  volume 
to  his  three  children;  two  of  them, 
Norman  and  Marian  are  students  at 
Oberlin  now.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore 
are  travelling  in  Mexico.  He  has  been 
on  leave  this  year. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Moore  is  divided 
into  three  general  sections:  “The 

Colonial  Period,”  which  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  “Spanish  Background 
of  the  United  States;”  “Nineteenth 
Century  Developments,”  and  “Latin 
America  Today.”  The  final  chapter 
treats  the  recent  foreign  relations  and 
brings  the  reader  through  the  1936 
Pan-American  Confei'ence  called  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  volume  is  amply  illustrated 
with  nearly  a dozen  maps. 


ALUMNI  BOOKS 

CANDLEFLAME 
By  Ruth  Tracy  Millard, 

Penn  Publshing  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Ruth  Tracy  Millard,  ’28,  has  turned 
to  excellent  account  her  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  under- 
graduate days — the  generous  friend- 
ships, the  idealisms,  the  extra-curricu- 
lum realities,  the  heartaches — in  her 
recent  novel,  “Candleflame.”  The* 
book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so 
much  a story  of  college  life  as  it  is 
the  life-story  of  an  independent  and 
individual  spirit;  but  the  college  years 
furnish  a vivid  and  recognizable  back- 
ground for  much  of  the  action.  In 
those  passages  the  author  has  made 
evident,  what  many  of  us  have  long 
suspected,  that  many  of  the  students 
who  listen  with  such  respectful  atten- 
tion to  academic  abstractions  in  the 
classroom  are  in  reality  all  too  often 
subject  to  private  anxieties  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  and  heart.  They  are 
leading,  in  tragic  truth,  a double  life. 
Christabel  Driggs,  whose  candle  of  life 
burned  extravagantly,  was  a college 
student  of  this  description.  College 
left  its  impress  on  her  maturing  mind ; 
but  most  of  all  it  was  during  her  col- 
lege years  that  she  suffered  the  in- 
eradicable hurt  of  heart. 

This  is  no  polite  and  trimmed  tea- 
table  illumination,  referred  to  by  the 
title  of  the  book,  but  a vehement, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  prodigality 
of  flame.  The  central  character  of 
the  story  spends  herself  without  stint. 
She  is  capable  of  complete  devotion, 
and  of  self-sacrifice  as  well.  She  is 
rescued  and  tempered  by  the  inten- 
sity of  that  devotion.  Instead  of  be- 
ing utterly  consumed  and  destroyed 
by  the  blaze  of  her  ardent  nature, 
instead  of  guttering  to  a wanton  ex- 
tinction, she  makes  of  the  flare  of  her 
passion  an  undying  light,  a taper 
within  a shrine  where  she  may  wor- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Millard  has  presented  her 
story  with  simplicity  and  honesty. 
Love  is  its  theme,  but  character  is  pri- 
marily its  concern.  Christabel  has 
courage  and  honor  as  well  as  passion. 
The  course  followed  by  her  life  af- 
fords the  author  an  opportunity  to 
present  not  the  college  scene  only,  but 
also  the  life  of  a small  Vermont  com- 
munity and  the  confusion  of  a great 
city.  In  all  these  transcripts  Mrs. 
Millard  has  persuaded  us  that  she  is 
writing  from  first-hand  observation 
and  experience.  Thus  her  story  takes 
on  the  tone  and  color  of  verity.  In 
her  later  work — for  we  must  believe 
and  hope  that  she  will  keep  on  she 
will  no  doubt  add  further  depth  and 
significance  to  whatever  aspects  of 
life  she  chooses  to  delineate. 

R.  A.  Jelliffe. 
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Piano  Technic,  Myth  Or 
Science 

By  Lawrence  Schauffler. 

Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  Chicago. 

Reviewed  by  Edward  Dickinson 

To  one  who  is  aware  of  the  vast 
number  of  treatises  in  many  lan- 
guages which  deal  with  the  piano  and 
the  way  to  use  it,  it  might  seem  that 
there  could  be  nothing  new  to  say  on 
the  subject.  This  book  by  Mr.  Schauf- 
fler, who  is  an  expert  pianist  as  well 
as  one  soundly  versed  in  the  methods 
of  scholarship,  is  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  a repetition  of  dis- 
cussions long  ago  made  familiar;  it  is 
fresh  and  illuminating,  clear  in  its 
exposition,  and  convincing  in  its  argu- 
ments where  it  takes  issue  with  cer- 
tain ideas  which  had  become  generally 
accepted  by  reason  of  long  repetition. 

The  best  summary  that  could  be 
made  of  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
little  book  of  120  pages  is  found  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  author’s 
Preface,  in  which  he  says: 

“In  recent  years  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  underlying  piano  technic 
has  greatly  increased.  New  discover- 
ies have  been  made  in  piano  technic, 
in  piano  acoustics,  and  in  the  physiol- 
ogy of  piano  playing,  so  that  many 
questions  which  had  formerly  to  be 
decided  by  conjecture  or  individual 
opinion,  can  now  be  answered  by  sci- 
entific knowledge.  We  are  fast  com- 
ing to  realize,  also,  the  futility  of 
endless  volumes  of  exercises  and 
etudes.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
fundamental  problems  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple.  As  a conse- 
quence we  are  able  to  solve  those 
problems  more  effectively  and  in  less 
time  than  before,  and  without  form- 
ing those  unmusical  habits  of  mind 
and  body  which  were  so  often  the 
result  of  the  older  methods.” 

Mr.  Schauffler  gives  us  an  elaborate 
scientific  analysis  of  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  piano  com- 
posers may  be  recognized  and  over- 
come. But  he  goes  farther  than  this: 
he  never  loses  sight  if  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  composer  and  player  is  the 
production  of  beauty,  and  that  this 
beauty  is  determined  in  its  character 
by  the  very  mechanism  of  the  piano 
itself.  He  refutes  the  common  belief 
— encouraged  even  by  sundry  eminent 
authorities,  such  as  the  great  Hans 
von  Buelow — that  the  player  can 
alter  the  quality  of  tones  of  the  same 
pitch,  loudness,  and  duration,  by  his 
touch.  He  attacks  the  hoary  supersti- 
tion in  regard  to  the  primary  necessi- 
ty of  five-finger  exercises  and  the 
driest  of  etudes.  Schmidt  and  Czerny 
and  Clementi  must  have  turned  in 
their  graves  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lished. The  metronome  is  relegated 
to  the  lumber  room,  along  with  the 
"practice-clavier”  and  the  technieon. 

Yet  refutation  plays  only  an  inci- 
dental part  in  the  author’s  purpose; 
his  aim  is  practical  and  positive,  and 
it  leads  into  new  paths.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  manual  that  is  superfluous, 


and  one  could  hardly  believe  that  any- 
thing that  is  necessary  has  been 
omitted.  Although  devoted  mainly  to 
technical  and  physical  problems,  let 
no  one  suppose  that  it  is  di-y  reading. 
Its  lucidity  gives  it  charm. 


Bard 

The  Story  of  Franklin  H.  Patterson 
Published  by  Fleming  Revell,  New 
York. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  desk 
a copy  of  the  letters  of  Franklin  H. 
Patterson,  written  during  his  years 
in  Oberlin  as  an  undergraduate  and 
in  the  brief  span  left  him  after  col- 
lege. Published  by  his  family  as  a 
memorial  to  their  son,  the  little  book 
gives  “the  development  and  growth  of 
the  character  and  philosophy  of  life 
of  a modern  young  man.” 

The  impressive  quality  of  these  let- 
ters lies,  in  part,  in  their  simplicity,  in 
their  delightful  frankness  and  in  their 
complete  honesty.  He  writes,  not  to 
impress  the  family  at  home,  but  to 
record,  day  by  day,  the  events,  trivial, 
gay,  serious,  that  seem  to  him  worth 
putting  on  paper.  But  the  letters  are 
impressive  for  another  reason.  Here 
is  a young  man,  barely  twenty-six, 
who  has  formulated  for  himself  a 
workable  philosophy  for  this  muddled 
“modern”  day — a philosophy,  if  you 
please,  based  on  those  “eternal  veri- 
ties” which  some  of  us  remember  as 
the  essence  of  President  King’s  con- 
stant message.  We  have  been  told 
again  and  again  of  recent  years  that 
the  ancient  truths  have  lost  their  val- 
idity, but  this  boy  found  meaning  in 
them  and  based  his  life  on  that  mean- 
ing. 

It  is  a heartening  book  especially, 
perhaps,  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for 
it  reveals  a modern  young  American, 
clear-sighted  and  intelligent  who,  in 
spite  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and  The  Prodi- 
gal Parents,  feels  no  revolt  against 
the  family  from  which  he  sprang. 
Rather  he  recognizes,  and  says  that 
he  does,  that  all  that  he  is  or  may  be 
is  the  sum  total  of  what  they  have 
given  him.  He  is  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  tell  them  how  much  he  loves 
them,  from  Bonny,  the  dear  Grand- 
mother, to  his  younger  sister.  Often 
wise  with  a grave  young  wisdom  he 
discusses  freely  everything  that  in- 
terests him  from  his  date  of  the  night 
before,  whom  he  dismisses  with  the 
sharp  judgment,  “It  makes  me  laugh 
to  see  some  of  these  affected  girls  try 
to  act  ten  years  older  than  fate  has 
made  them,”  to  his  changing  concep- 
tion of  religion,  “Many  of  my  old 
beliefs,”  he  writes  his  father,  “are 
shattered,  but  as  these  have  gone 
there  have  come  new  convictions, 
evolved  from  my  own  experience 
which  are  valid  to  me,  and  present  to 
me  a faith  which  I do  not  doubt  since 
it  is  a child  of  my  own  mind.” 

Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  had 
written  a bit  of  verse,  strangely  poig- 
nant in  view  of  the  fact  that  death 
was  so  near. 


It  Is  Enough  to  Die 

“Once  to  be  born,  to  grow  and  thrill, 
Once  to  rise  to  the  crest  of  a hill, 
Once  to  dream  through  a world  of 
books, 

Once  to  see  how  a seascape  looks, 
Once  to  love  with  pain  of  heart, 

One  dawn,  one  moon,  one  trip  to 
start ; 

And  then  with  eyes  turned  to  the  sky. 
I think  it  is — enough  to  die.” 

— Ruth  M.  Lannpson. 

They  Were  In  Prison 

By  Negley  Teeters, 

John  C.  Winston  Co. 

In  the  very  year  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  in  the  same 
city  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
was  organized.  By  its  century-and-a- 
half  battle  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  it  has  demonstrated  that 
institutions  can  be  made  to  function 
rationally  and  decently  if  high-mind- 
ed and  informed  citizens  are  willing 
to  maintain  eternal  vigilance. 

Professor  Negley  K.  Teeters  (A. 
B.,  Oberlin,  ’20)  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology,  Temple  University,  tells 
the  story  of  the  long  record  of 
achievement  of  this  influential  of  all 
prison  societies  in  an  official  history 
published  under  the  title  They  Were 
in  Prison  by  the  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  It  is  a story  which  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  social  work- 
er, the  sociologist,  and  the  historian, 
but  it  has  general  interest,  too.  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  in  the 
introduction,  calls  it  “a  contribution 
of  major  importance  to  Pennsylvania 
history,  the  record  of  prison  reform 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  cause  of 
humanitarianism  everywhere.” 

A perusal  of  its  pages  gives  some 
clue  to  the  reasons  why  democracy 
has  succeeded  as  well  as  it  has— 
through  the  services  of  intelligent, 
devoted  and  benevolent  citizens.  Ben- 
evolence was  most  prominent  at  first. 
There  was  an  increasingly  intelligent 
approach  to  the  various  difficult  prob- 
lems involved  in  later  years.  Though 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  in 
the  early  days,  one  sympathizes  some- 
what with  prisoners  who  listened  to 
the  homilies  of  the  kind-hearted  but 
very  moral  prison  visitors  and  read, 
if  they  read  at  all,  books  furnished 
by  the  society  entitled:  “Mental  Im- 
provement,” “Beauties  of  Nature,” 
“Elements  of  Morality,”  and  “Eve- 
nings at  Home!”  Yet  these  early 
workers  furnished  much-needed  so- 
cial contacts  and  saved  many  a poor 
fellow  from  brutal  treatment  and  rank 
injustice.  The  modern  professional 
case  worker  employed  by  the  society 
undoubtedly  has  a more  scientific  and, 
in  its  effects  though  not  in  motiva- 
tion, a more  humane  technique.  Yet 
each  in  his  time  performed  invaluable 
services  in  Pennsylvania  prisons  and 
set  a notable  example  for  similar 
workers  elsewhere. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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1872 

Anna  J.  Wright,  died  at  the  family 
home  in  Oberlin,  January  13,  1938. 
She  would  have  been  88  years  old,  had 
she  lived  three  days  longer. 

After  leaving  Oberlin,  she  taught 
for  two  years  in  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  came  back  to  Oberlin  to  teach  in 
the  high  school,  where  she  served  for 
five  years  as  principal.  During  that 
time  it  was  decided  to  add  drawing 
to  the  curriculum,  and  Miss  Wright, 
being  the  youngest  teacher,  was  asked 
to  teach  it. 

In  1880  she  accepted  a position  in 
Cleveland  and  taught  in  that  city  for 
over  forty  years,  being  retired  in  1921. 
She  taught  in  West  High  School,  and 
when  Lincoln  High  School  was  built 
went  there  to  open  the  art  course. 
She  preferred  her  English  classes  to 
others,  but  taught  nearly  all  subjects 
offered  during  her  service  in  Cleve- 
land. 

She  was  born  in  1850,  the  eldest  of 
five  daughters,  and  is  survived  by 
Miss  Carrie  Wright,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family. 

1874 

Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Pope,  who  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  making  her 
home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gilman  of  Mission  Hill,  S.  Dak.,  cele- 
brated her  ninety-first  birthday,  Jan- 
uary 6th.  Although  Mi's.  Pope  has 
been  confined  to  her  bed  she  was  able 
to  receive  friends. 

1876 

F.  W.  Meadows  was  retired  October 
1,  1937,  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  after  54  years  of  service, 
mostly  in  freight  classification  work. 
Two  years  had  been  spent  as  a mem- 
ber of  “The  Committee  on  Uniform 
Classification,”  a committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  railroads  to  prepare  a uni- 
form classification  of  freight,  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

1878 

After  a long  period  of  invalidism, 
Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf  died  at  his 
home  in  Oberlin,  February  12th,  at  the 
age  of  83. 

Mr.  Metcalf  had  had  a long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  ministry 
and  in  business.  He  was  a represen- 
tative of  a family  prominent  for  years 
in  the  history  of  Oberlin  College  and 
of  Lorain  County.  In  1881  he  re- 
ceived the  B.  D.  degree  from  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  After 
leaving  Oberlin,  he  was  pastor  of 
Eastwood  church  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  eight  years.  From  1889-1894  he 
was  in  Cleveland,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hough 
Avenue  Church.  For  three  years  fol- 


lowing he  was  associate  pastor  of 
Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland.  In  1897 
he  moved  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, after  which  he  lived  in  Elyria 
until  1902,  and  then  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Oberlin. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Metcalf  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, taking  the  place  of  his  father, 
and  served  until  1925.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Auditing  Committee  of 
Board  of  Trustees,  served  on  the  Fi- 
nancial Committee  and  Dormitory 
Committee,  and  had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  founding  of  the  Living 
Endowment  Union,  besides  giving  fi- 
nancial help  to  many  people  person- 
ally. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
Harold,  ’14;  and  a daughter,  Edith, 
’10. 

1885 

Mrs.  Paul  Blanpain  (Theodate 
Johnson),  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  spent  Christmas 
with  her  parents  in  Cleveland.  She 
gave  a Sibelius  song  recital  at  Sever- 
ance Hall,  January  23rd.  On  January 
27th,  she  gave  a similar  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 7th  in  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  She  sails  soon  for  her  home  in 
Brussells,  Belgium. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the 
American  Sibelius  Society,  she  went 
to  Finland  last  fall  for  material  about 
Sibelius  and  to  study  his  less  familiar 
songs  with  Mme.  Hagelstam. 

1887 

The  nomination  of  Adolf  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Roosevelt,  February  9th.  He  is  the 
son  of  A.  A.  Berle  and  Augusta 
Wright  Berle,  ’89.  The  vacancy  he 
would  fill  was  created  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hugh  R.  Wilson  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany. 

Mr.  Berle  was  an  infant  prodigy  at 
Harvard,  passing  his  entrance  exam- 
inations at  the  age  of  13  years  and 
entering  when  14.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  age  of  17,  received  a Master’s 
degree  the  following  year  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Law  School  in 
1916,  when  he  was  21  years  old.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  a professor  at 
Columbia  Law  School  and  head  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission. 

Mr-.  Berle,  Jr.,  is  the  grandson  of 
G.  F.  Wright,  a member  of  the  Ober- 
lin faculty  from  1870  to  1921. 

1888 

Wisconsin’s  beloved  professor,  John 
R.  Commons,  for  many  years  the 
driving  force  of  the  department  of 


Economics,  left  in  October  in  his 
trailer  for  his  annual  winter  vacation 
in  the  South. 

1889 

Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  since  1891 
the  senior  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Wash.)  Journal,  died  January  15, 
1938.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
a number  of  years,  and  particularly 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hazeltine  iii 
1936.  Since  that  time  he  had  suffered 
a series  of  partial  paralytic  strokes, 
and  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  since 
last  August  in  a private  nursing  home 
in  Portland,  Ore.  His  death  ended  a 
most  active  career  as  newspaperman, 
churchman,  reformer  and  citizen. 

He  was  born  in  1867  in  Warren, 
Pa.  While  at  Oberlin,  he  served  as 
editor  of  the  Oberlin  Review  for  both 
his  Junior  and  Senior  years.  A year 
of  travel  in  South  America,  returning 
via  England  and  France,  followed 
completion  of  his  college  course.  Dur- 
ing this  extensive  journey,  he  served 
as  special  correspondent  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  other 
newspapers,  including  service  at  the 
front  during  the  Argentine  Republic 
revolution  and  extensive  studies  of 
life  and  customs  in  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, the  Argentine  and  Brazil,  and 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1890,  he  decided  he  would  own  a news- 
paper; for  a year  he  was  a reporter 
on  the  Spokane  Chronicle,  then  pushed 
on  to  South  Bend  in  1891,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  A.  C.  A.  Perkes, 
the  then  publisher  of  the  Journal. 
That  year  he  purchased  Perkes’  inter- 
est and  from  that  date  until  1923, 
when  his  son,  Ezra  T.  Hazeltine,  ’21, 
entered  into  partnership,  remained 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Journal. 

His  energies  and  life  were  devoted 
always  to  church  work  and  the  cause 
of  temperance  and  prohibition.  Both 
personally  and  through  his  newspaper, 
he  carried  on  a militant  and  never- 
ceasing  campaign  along  these  lines. 

At  the  age  of  50  he  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
shortly  after  the  United  States’  entry 
into  the  World  War,  and  the  strenu- 
ous years  of  1917  and  1918  he  consid- 
ered the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  the 
most  fruitful.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  the  boys  who  continued  to  call 
him  “Dad.” 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Lelia  Hazeltine  Gor- 
ett,  being  a graduate  with  the  class  of 
1919;  his  son,  Ezra;  a brother  and  a 
sister;  and  two  grandchildren. 

1891 

The  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  an- 
nounced a $10,000  gift  from  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.,  to  establish  the  Edward  C. 
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Jenkins  Loan  Fund.  This  gift  is  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Jenkins  who  recently  re- 
tired as  president  of  the  George  Wil- 
liams College,  formerly  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  College.  The  Loan  Fund  is  intended 
to  carry  on  in  a somewhat  broader 
way  the  work  that  Mr.  Miller  has  been 
doing  on  a smaller  scale  for  many 
years — helping  young  men  who  find 
themselves  “broke”  and  stranded  in  a 
big  city  or  who  need  a small  loan  to 
tide  them  over  a period  of  “no  work,” 
illness,  etc. 

189  5 

Rebecca  S.  Ashley,  ’91-’93,  is  now 
living  at  the  Orrington  Hotel,  Evans- 
ton, 111. 

Alfred  D.  Sheffield  presented  an  ad- 
dress on  “Techniques  of  Co-operation 
Between  Community  Groups  and  the 
School”  before  the  Division  of  Super- 
intendence at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
February  28th.  At  another  session  of 
the  same  division,  he  spoke  on  “Basic 
English  as  an  Analytic  Tool  for  Train- 
ing in  Word-Control.” 

Mr.  Sheffield  will  be  faculty  director 
of  the  Wellesley  Alumnae  College  for 
next  June. 

The  Rev.  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  ’91- 
’93,  returned  missionary  from  British 
East  Africa,  was  featured  by  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  School  of  the 
Bible  as  lecturer  for  a week  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mi-.  Hotchkiss  was  a missionary  in 
the  “Dark  Continent”  for  forty  years. 
He  has  appeared  on  the  platforms  in 
nearly  every  large  city  of  the  land,  and 
is  in  great  demand  at  Bible  confer- 
ences everywhere. 

1897 

In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
February  10th,  Claire  MacMurray, 
daughter  of  James  H.  MacMurray, 
has  an  interesting  article  entitled, 
“Licorice-Whip  Existence,”  in  which 
she  points  out  the  fact  that  we  don’t 
have  to  accept  our  position  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  of  success,  but  that, 
instead  of  complaining  about  that  po- 
sition, we  should  do  something  about 
it. 

After  six  weeks  in  the  Akron  Clinic 
and  City  Hospital  for  treatment  for 
very  severe  “Tic-douloureux,”  Mary 
L.  Stranhan  is  making  slow  recovery 
at  her  home  in  Litchfield,  Ohio. 

1899 

Esther  Craigmile  is  living  at  219  N. 
2nd  Ave.,  Maywood,  111. 

Beatty  B.  Williams  spent  the  month 
of  January  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  his  son,  Lawrence 
F.  Williams,  ’26,  and  wife  and  son 
Bradford  Williams.  They  had  an  en- 
joyable month  with  golfing,  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  “beach  combing.” 

Last  fall,  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  head 
of  the  physical  education  department 
of  Wesleyan  for  the  last  26  years,  sur- 
rendered his  duties  to  Prof.  Harold  S. 
Wood,  ’23,  and  is  devoting  all  his  time 


to  his  work  as  college  physician  and 
director  of  Davison  House,  the  college 
infirmary. 

Dr.  Fauver  was  created  “a  fellow 
in  physical  education”  by  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  association 
last  year  and  at  that  time  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  John  H.  Nichols  of 
Oberlin  College  as  “having  a long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  field  of 
physical  education,  athletics  and  stu- 
dent health  work.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  professional  career,  he  has 
always  stood  firmly  for  the  highest 
standards  in  college  athletics,  as  well 
as  in  other  phases  of  physical  educa- 
tion. He  has  built  an  outstanding  de- 
partment at  Wesleyan  University.” 

Dr.  Fauver  was  a brilliant  football 
and  baseball  player  at  Oberlin,  where 
he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  with  the 
class  of  1899.  He  later  studied  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia  and  received 
his  M.  D.  degree  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia 
in  1909.  After  serving  in  the  physical 
education  and  Greek  departments  of 
Centre  College  and  Oberlin,  he  became 
assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  Columbia  in  1909,  remaining 
there  until  called  to  Wesleyan  in  1911 
to  serve  in  the  dual  capacity  of  col- 
lege physician  and  head  of  the  physi- 
cal education  department. 

His  record  at  Wesleyan  has  been 
distinguished,  being  marked  by  years 
of  steady  progress  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  in  the  development  of  plant 
and  equipment  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  at  Wes- 
leyan, Dr.  Fauver  is  also  president  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  a post  he  has 
held  since  1929. 


1900 

Anthony  W.  Chez,  ’96-’99,  died  of 
a heart  attack,  December  30,  1937, 
at  his  home  near  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 
This  ended  the  notable  career  of  a 
college  physical  education  director 
and  football  coach,  and  a foreign  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  social  worker  during  the 
World  War  period. 

Mr.  Chez  was  a native  of  Richmond, 
Iowa,  having  been  born  of  parents 
who  had  immigrated  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. After  leaving  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Chez  entered  student  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physical  education  work  at  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  also  football  coach.  This  was 
followed  successively  by  a year’s  simi- 
lar work  at  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  two  years  with  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  eight 
years  at  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia at  Morgantown,  where  his  offi- 
cial position  was  professor  of  physical 
education  and  athletic  director. 

In  1916  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  special  work 
among  Czechoslovakians  in  French 
prison  camps.  In  1918,  he  was  sent 
to  Russia  for  similar  service  among 
the  Russian  soldiers.  Deafness  and 
chronic  hiccups  resulted  from  the 
rigors  of  the  Siberian  campaign.  In 


1920  his  European  service  was  ended, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  back  on 
their  farm  in  Eaton,  Ohio. 

During  Mr.  Chez’s  career  as  an 
athletic  director,  he  wrote  several 
manuals  on  Physical  Training,  one 
being  published  in  English  and  an- 
other in  the  Czech  tongue.  He  had 
also  been  a prolific  contributor  to 
athletic  journals  and  magazines. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
brother,  a half-brother,  and  a sister. 

1901 

Included  on  the  program  given  by 
the  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  20th,  was  Prelude  to 
“Ouanga”  by  Clarence  Cameron 
White,  ’96-’01,  Cons. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
a group  of  prominent  contemporary 
American  Negro  composers.  The 
opera,  “Ouanga,”  based  upon  the 
Haitian  drama  by  John  Frederic 
Matheus,  was  the  outcome  of  a Fel- 
lowship awarded  by  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Foundation  in  1930,  which  per- 
mitted the  composer  to  spend  two 
years  in  Pai-is,  devoting  himself  to 
composition  of  the  work.  While  in 
Paris,  Dr.  White  studied  with  Raoul 
Laparra.  After  leaving  Oberlin,  he 
studied  composition  with  Coleridge- 
Taylor.  Returning  to  America  in 
1932  he  became  director  of  the  School 
of  Music  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va.,  a position  he  recently 
resigned. 

1902 

Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews  writes  from 
Honolulu  that  they  enjoyed  taking 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Heacox,  ’93,  to 
the  Dickens  Fellowship  of  Hawaii  on 
January  12th.  She  also  says  that  the 
Frank  Warners,  ’98,  were  there  in 
January  and  that  Mrs.  Warner  spoke 
at  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions’ meeting,  February  1st.  Edith 
Curtis,  ’10,  was  in  Honolulu  for  a 
day;  and  the  Oberlin  people  enjoyed 
hearing  Josephine  Hamilton,  ’35,  and 
John  Hamlin,  ’36,  when  they  were  in 
Honolulu  on  their  way  home  from 
Shansi. 

1903 

Dr.  Augustine  Smith,  ’99-’01  Cons., 
was  recently  in  Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
conducting  his  religious  musical  and 
art  festival. 

Dr.  Smith  taught  for  16  years  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  seminary  and  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  past 
20  years  he  has  been  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  fine  arts  in  religion,  Bos- 
ton University,  the  department  of 
church  and  community  music. 

Besides  full-time  teaching,  he  has 
had  time  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  500 
miles  every  week-end  to  over  1800 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  to  South  America,  Japan, 
and  Europe  in  the  past  20  years. 
Everywhere  he  has  gone  as  expert  in 
worship,  leader  of  congregational 
singing,  guest  conductor  of  massed 
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choirs,  and  pageant  master.  He  car- 
ries with  him  all  costumes,  all  proper- 
ties, some  lighting,  all  music,  and  an 
art  gallery  which  is  a hobby  of  his, 
hundreds  of  beautifully  colored  re- 
productions of  the  masters,  mediaeval 
and  modern. 

Myra  L.  Myrick  has  gone  on  a vaca- 
tion to  Guatemala. 

Dr.  Harvey  C.  Colburn  has  resigned 
from  his  pastorate  of  nearly  twenty 
years  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  “My  an- 
nounced intention,”  he  writes,  “has 
been  that  of  taking  a year  oif  . . . We 
are  happily  located  in  a nice  little 
house,  and  very  happy  in  the  children 
dropping  in  for  week-ends,  and  the 
company  of  the  two  still  at  home.  The 
oldest  is  in  Columbus,  married.  Two 
are  teaching.  William  is  in  Ann  Arbor 
working  for  a Master’s.  The  two 
youngest  (twins)  are  sophomores  in 
Ypsilanti  Normal  ...  I am  still  chap- 
lain at  the  Ypsilanti  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.” 

Charles  E.  Dull  has  just  published 
his  third  book,  “Safety  First — and 
Last.”  Twenty  years  ago  he  published 
a textbook  in  Chemistry  which  has 
gone  through  three  revisions.  Labora- 
tory exei'cises,  sets  of  objective  tests, 
and  also  a woi'k  book  have  been  pub- 
lished to  accompany  the  chemisti-y 
text. 

This  last  book  is  the  outgrowth  of 
his  experience  in  planning  and  teach- 
ing high  school  safety  coui'ses. 

Mr.  Dull  has  been  Supervisor  of 
Science  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools  in  the  city  of  Newai'k, 
N.  J.,  for  the  past  seven  years. 

1907 

Professor  Harley  Lutz  spoke  on 
“Can  We  Sux-vive  the  Px-esent  Federal 
Fiscal  Policy?”  over  Station  WCLE, 
February  6th. 

Mr.  Helmer  A.  Nerby,  husband  of 
Mabel  Pearl  Nerby,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
died  November  18th  in  Mansfield  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife;  a daughter, 
Kay,  ’37;  and  son  who  is  carrying  on 
his  work. 

1909 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Ewalt,  ’05-’06,  died 
at  her  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Janu- 
ary  22,  1938.  Her  husband  was  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  1907. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Greely  Burroughs,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  at 
Berea  College,  recently  has  announced 
the  discovery  of  ten  foot-prints  in 
sand  stone,  “so  human  in  appearance 
that  they  may  have  been  made  by  one 
of  the  earliest  ancestors  of  man.” 

Dr.  Buiroughs  studied  them  on  a 
farm  near  to  the  college.  Each  showed 
five  large  distinct  toes  spread  well 
apart.  The  width  aci'oss  the  toes  was 
reported  as  six  inches  and  the  tracks 
as  nine  and  a half  inches.  The  tracks 
are  distinct  right  and  left  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  were  made  by  a creature 
who  walked  upright. 


Alumni  Medal 

The  Committee  on  Alumni 
Awards  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive nominations  for  the 
recipient  of  the  bronze  medal 
“for  Notable  Service  to  Alma 
Mater,”  to  be  presented  at 
the  Alumni  Meeting  on  Sat- 
urday, June  11. 

Please  address  your  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Keyes  D.  Met- 
calf, chairman,  68  Fairmont 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.,  or 
to  the  Alumni  Office. 


SAWYER  RUNS 
FOR  GOVERNOR 

One  of  the  fii'st  to  toss  his  hat  in 
the  ring  for  the  governorship  of 
Ohio,  to  be  elected  next  fall,  is 
Charles  A.  Sawyer,  ’08,  Trustee  of 
Oberlin,  and  a prominent  Cincinnati 
attorney.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  sei'ved  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  as  State 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

His  opponent  in  the  primaries  will 
be  the  present  governor,  Martin  L. 
Davey.  If  nominated  he  will  run 
against  John  Brieker,  former  Attoi’- 
ney-General  and  the  Republican  can- 
didate in  1936. 


Dr.  Bui'roughs,  born  in  Spottsville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1886,  holds  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Oberlin  College  and  a Ph.D. 
from  Coi'nell  Univeresity.  He  is  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  a former  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  author  of  numerous  works  on 
geology  and  geography.  He  founded 
the  geological  department  at  Berea 
College  in  1920,  and  has  made  num- 
erous surveys  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
In  1922-23  he  explored  old  Indiana 
Fort  Mountain  near  Oberlin  and 
bi'ought  to  light  what  appeared  to  be 
pieces  of  crude  armor  and  ornaments. 

1911 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  of  the  New  Yoik 
Univei'sity  School  of  Education,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  opening  of 
the  national  confei'ence  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  at  the  Barbizon  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  during  Jan- 
uary. Dr.  Nash  is  a vice-president  of 
the  organization. 


1912 

Dwight  Bradley  and  his  wife  have 
edited  an  anthology,  “Adventure  Eter- 
nal. It  consists  of  passages  in  prose 
and  verse  relating  to  death  and  what 
may  come  after.  They  have  ranged 
all  literature,  fx-om  the  Biblical 
prophets  to  Einstein,  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  and  Chinese  to 
poets  of  our  day,  fox*  the  noblest  and 
wisest  thoughts  on  the  one  great  ques- 
tion. 

A revised  edition  (1938)  of  Frank 
Thayer’s  “Newspaper  Management” 
has  just  been  published  by  the  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  Thayer  is  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ; member  of  the  Illinois  Bar ; form- 
erly a member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

1913 

Walter  N.  Hess,  Professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  has  recently  had  pub- 
lished a Zoological  Reseai-ch  paper  on 
“Production  of  Nutritional  Cataract 
in  Trout”  in  the  Proc.  Soc.  Exper. 
Biology  and  Medicine;  Vol.  37,  pgs. 
307-309,  1937. 

1915 

Merle  Lyon  has  been  appointed  as 
trial  attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  after 
16  years  of  private  law  practice  in 
Chicago,  111.  His  home  address  is  now 
1701  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

He  expects  to  be  traveling  all 
through  the  United  States  trying 
cases  for  the  Government  in  unfair 
competition,  anti-trust,  and  anti-mo- 
nopoly  prosecutions. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School  in  1921, 
he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Chicago, 
whei'e  he  was  associated  with  the 
firms  of  Fisher,  Boyden,  Bell,  Boyd 
and  Marshall,  and  Rubens,  Fischer, 
Mosser  and  Bai'num. 

Charlotte  Weatherill  just  returned 
from  a three  months’  trip  in  Mexico. 
The  first  three  weeks  were  spent  with 
12  member's  of  the  Sieri'a  Club,  camp- 
ing and  hiking  from  Monterey  to 
Acapulco. 

Max-tha  Jane  Houts,  daughter  of 
Clifton  and  Elda  Kimmel  Houts,  was 
one  of  four  in  a class  of  243  to  win  a 
scholarship  in  Alhambra,  Cal.,  High 
School. 

The  father  of  Elda  Kimmel  Houts 
and  Nira  R.  Kimmel,  ’18,  died  at  a 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  hospital,  Januaiy 
11,  1938. 

Laiorence  Schauffler  has  recently 
published  an  instructive  book  on  piano 
technique  entitled,  “Myth  or  Science.” 
(Reviewed  on  page  15).  After  leav- 
ing Oberlin,  Mr.  Schauffler  studied  in 
Chicago,  Berlin,  Paris  and  New  York, 
and  is  at  present  the  head  of  the 
piano  department  at  State  Normal 
School  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  whei'e  he 
lives  with  his  wife  and  two  childi'en. 
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1916 

On  February  8th,  a powder  bomb, 
placed  in  the  drop  box  of  the  Pioneer 
Laundry,  Detroit,  Mich.,  exploded, 
wrecking  the  building  and  causing 
wide  spread  alarm.  Mark  Kalbfieiscli 
is  owner  of  the  laundry.  At  that 
time,  the  cause  of  the  bombing  was 
not  known. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  McDill  became 
minister  of  the  First  Union  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Quincy,  111.  early  in 
January.  He  went  there  from  Mari- 
etta, Ohio.  The  McDill’s  have  three 
sons,  two  of  them  twins,  born  May  9th. 

1917 

Arlisle  Quimby  has  a position  with 
Quarrie  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  She  is  living  at  103  S. 
Grove  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Kathleen  Ormsby  Larkin  is  employ- 
ed as  Educational  Director  by  the  Illi- 
nois Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Chi- 
cago. Her  residence  address  is  746 
Forest  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.. 

1918 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Frances  T.  Brown  of  the  City  Hospi- 
tal Staff  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  St. 
Margaret’s  Guild,  opened  last  May  a 
human  milk  station  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal. In  the  belief  that  mothers’  milk 
is  the  best  for  babies  and  that  a lower 
death  rate  in  premature  ones  may  be 
had  from  such  milk,  the  Hospital 
Guild  announced  this  station  as  a part 
of  its  philanthropic  work. 

Dr.  Ting-fu  Tsiang,  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador, left  Moscow  in  December  with- 
out expecting  to  return.  At  that  time, 
the  Chinese  Embassy  did  not  know 
who  his  successor  would  be. 

1919 

Thornton  Wilder,  ’15-’17,  noted 
American  author  and  playwright,  was 
made  a member  of  the  Monadnock 
Region  Association,  January  26th,  in 
the  presence  of  50  members  of  the 
organization  who  the  night  before  at- 
tended the  premiere  in  Boston  of 
Wilder’s  new  play,  “Our  Town.” 

The  play  was  written  around  Wild- 
er’s experience  with  the  simple,  homey 
folk  he  knew'  while  living  in  New 
Hampshire. 

1920 

Blanch  Woodroffe  Lahman  of  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa,  lost  her  5-year-old 
daughter,  Jane,  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Lahman  is  president  of  the 
Home  Missionary  society,  organist  for 
her  church,  and  in  a number  of  other 
activities  as  well  as  assistant  to  her 
husband  in  his  photographic  studio. 

Elizabeth  Pape’s  address  is  5526 
Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  Mack,  x-’20,  is  living  at 
1456  E.  54th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Adella  Moloney  Langill  has 
returned  to  her  home  in  Chicago  after 
spending  a year  as  secretary  to  the 
president  of  Kobe  College,  Japan. 

Harold  D.  Kelley,  husband  of  Al- 
berta Patterson  Kelley  of  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  January  25, 
1938.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a teacher  in 
Peabody  High  School. 


1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Nichols  (Grace 
Pining)  are  leaving  Dindigul,  S.  In- 
dia, soon  on  furlough.  They  may  be 
reached  after  May  1st  at  her  old 
home  address,  c/o  Mrs.  E.  J.  T.  Vin- 
ing,  15  Ridgeview  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Nichols  says  they  may 
never  return  to  that  Dindigul  station. 

The  Wesley  Heights  Players,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Ross  Gunn,  presented  three  one- 
act  plays  at  the  Metropolitan  Memo- 
rial M.  E.  Chui'ch,  January  22nd. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  C.  Bunker  has 
recently  gone  to  Beverly,  Mass.,  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  Washington  Street 
Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Bunker  was  born  in  Natal, 
South  Africa,  where  his  father  served 
with  distinction  in  the  mission  field 
for  many  years.  He  is  descended  from 
the  Bunker  family  from  which  Bunker 
Hill  in  Charlestown  got  its  name.  He 
has  served  as  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation at  the  West  Congregational 
church  in  Akron  and  at  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

His  brother,  Wilfrid  Bunker,  ’23, 
is  minister  at  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
another  brother,  Sydney  Bunker,  ’25, 
is  principal  of  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon, 
India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker  and  their  three 
children  are  making  their  home  at  17 
Thorndike  St.,  Bevei'ly,  Mass. 

1922 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Lucille  Fruit,  ’18- 
’19,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
S.  Fruit  of  Avalon,  Pa.,  to  Mr.  John 
K.  Kasthner  of  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Fruit 
graduated  from  Grove  City  College 
after  leaving  Oberlin.  Mr.  Kasthner 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Gove  (Emily 
English)  and  two  children  have  moved 
to  the  Marshall  Field  Apartments, 
1369  Hudson  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


A recent  picture  ol  Francis  Hutchins, 
'23,  Yale's  representative  in  China 


1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Van  Pelt 
(Frances  Church)  have  a new  daugh- 
ter, Ellen  Morgan,  born  December 
22,  1937.  Their  address  is  5644  Kim- 
bark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Grace  Reynolds  is  teaching  school 
music  methods  in  the  Education  de- 
partment of  York  College,  York,  Neb. 

Harold  S.  Wood  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  College  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  recently.  He  is  at 
present  director  of  Athletics  and 
Physical  Education  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Hutchins 
announce  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Anne,  in  a cable  sent  February  6th 
to  Dr.  Fannie  C.  Hutchins. 

1924 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Athey  (Marye  Ruth 
Hummel),  formerly  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  moved  to  Circleville,  Ohio,  226  E. 
Mound  St. 

Charles  S.  Nichols  has  moved  to  a 
church  about  8 miles  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  lives  in  Enfield,  Conn. 

192  5 

Frances  Grover  is  enjoying  Hind- 
man Settlement  School,  Hindman,  Ky. 
She  is  now  completing  her  third  year 
working  in  the  office. 

Align  J.  Waterman,  Asst.  Profes- 
sor of  Biology,  Williams  College,  has 
recently  had  published  in  the  Biologi- 
cal Bulletin,  Vol.  73,  pgs.  401-420  for 
December,  1937,  a research  paper  on 
“Effect  of  Salts  of  Heavy  Metals  on 
Development  of  the  Sea-Urchin, 
Arbacia  Punctulata.” 

Eleanor  Hamilton  is  practicing 
medicine  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky. 
The  name  of  the  town,  Myra. 

Elinor  P.  Prindle  had  a poem  pub- 
lished in  Henry  Harrison’s  “American 
Women  Poets,  1937.” 

Cleveland  P.  Grant,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Isabel  R.  Scott,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  is  presenting  a series  of 
illustrated  lectures  during  1937-38  on 
“Birds  of  Prairie  and  Woodland,” 
“Birds  of  Our  Homes  and  Gardens,” 
and  “The  Mystery  of  Migration.”  He 
takes  with  him  motion  pictures  which 
took  him  10  years  to  make  and  colored 
slides. 

Vic  Obenhaus  will  receive  a Ph.  D. 
degree  in  Education  from  Columbia 
University  this  June. 

Airs.  Andrew  Bongiorno  left  Ober- 
lin in  February  for  Wellesley,  Mass., 
where  she  will  resume  her  teaching  in 
Wellesley  College,  after  a leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

1926 

In  Physiological  Zoology,  Vol.  10, 
pgs.  84-100,  for  January,  1937,  is  pub- 
lished a research  paper  by  Roberts 
Rugh  entitled  “Quantitative  Analysis 
of  Pituitary-Ovulation  Relation  in  the 
Frog.”  Mr.  Rugh  is  instructor  in 
Biology  at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
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Virginia  Beckwith  Gill,  '27 
and  her  children 


Mrs.  Frederick  Hunt  is  publicity 
chairman  for  the  Indianapolis  branch 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  this  year. 

1927 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Tony  Cerveny  have  a 
daughter,  Antoinette. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kirshner 
(Margaret  Ralston,  x’27)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Ellen  Adams, 
February  4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Lang  (Alice 
Sherman,  K’27)  announce  the  birth  of 
a daughter,  Nancy  Helene,  January 
10th. 

1928 

Louis  Pierce  and  Owen  Walker  de- 
bated on  the  question,  “Do  Nations 
Need  Colonies,”  at  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
Open  Forum  in  Lima  Central  High 
auditorium,  January  30th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmen  H.  Edwards 
(Eleanor  Ayres)  of  1015  Oxford  Ave., 
Massillon,  Ohio,  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  David  Allen,  May  26,  1937. 
Their  other  son,  Robert,  is  7 years  old. 
She  is  looking  forward  to  her  tenth 
reunion  this  June. 

Sydney  N.  Fisher  has  received  a 
grant  from  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  for  study  of  the 
Turkish  Language.  He  plans  to  carry 
on  this  work  at  the  University  of 
Brussels,  Belgium,  and  sailed  the  23rd 
of  March  on  the  “Queen  Mary,”  to  re- 
turn in  June. 

A daughter,  Alice  McLeland,  was 
born  October  26,  1937,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  H.  Hoyt  (Margaret  Nash). 

Al  Roden,  professor  of  Government 
at  Denison  University,  hopes  to  pass 
the  state  bar  examination  in  June. 

Chandler  Brooks  has  a research  pa- 
per on  “Mechanism  of  Pituitai’y  Con- 
trol of  Ovulation  in  Rabbits,”  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of 
Physiology,  Vol.  121,  pgs.  157-177, 
January,  1938.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a staff 
member,  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology Medical  School,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Pettijohn  (Dorothy 
Bracken)  of  Chicago  has  recently 
taken  a part-time  position  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Thomas  H.  Madden,  Jr.,  Niles 
(Ohio)  attorney,  elected  president  of 


Ann  Hoskin  Ehrich  ’29  and  Mr. 

Ehrich  in  Tarsus,  Turkey 

the  Mahoning  Valley  McKinley  Club, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  to 
hold  that  position.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Niles  Rotary  Club,  Sunday 
school  superintendent  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  secretary  of  the 
Trumbull  Bar  Association,  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Giddings  Club.  In 
1931,  Mr.  Madden  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  after  leaving 
Oberlin. 

1929 

Bob  Barton’s  new  offspring  is  Judy. 
Bob  is  an  ex-member  of  1929. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tucker, 
who  are  studying  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  are  living  at  879  E.  56th 
St.,  Chicago. 

Mary  Lawrence,  who  has  been 
studying  for  the  past  year  and  a half 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
taken  a position  with  a child  placing 
agency  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Helen  M.  Hutzen  was  married  to 
Dr.  Wayne  Brewster  Barlow  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  7,  1937, 
at  the  First  Christian  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Dr.  Barlow  re- 
ceived his  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  music 
composition  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, where  he  is  now  a member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  theory  and  composition 
departments.  Their  address  is  21 
Brighton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Jillard  was  married  to  Mr. 
James  Taylor  Motter  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s church,  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 12,  1937.  Their  address  is  150 
E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Verhage 
spent  Christmas  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Ver- 
hage, who  received  his  M.  A.  degree 
from  Oberlin,  is  now  teaching  in  Man- 
kato, Minn.  He  toured  the  Orient  last 
summer  with  the  group  of  which  Dr. 
Robert  Reischauer,  ’28,  who  was 
killed  in  Shanghai,  was  leader,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

1930 

A daughter,  Katherine  Ann,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  M.  Voll- 
rath  (Frances  Forbes),  August  15, 
1937.  Her  brother,  Jackie,  is  two  years 
old.  Their  address  is  Box  882,  Hilo, 
T.  H. 


The  two  daughters  of  Margaret 
Sundman  Swanson,  ’27 

Donald  R.  Tuttle  was  promoted  this 
year  to  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Fenn  College.  He  collaborated 
in  writing  a chapter  on  the  Fenn 
College  Blended  Curriculum  in  a book 
entitled  “What  About  Survey 
Courses?”  Mr.  Tuttle  is  still  studying 
at  Reserve  working  on  his  disserta- 
tion, the  subject  of  which  is  to  be 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  editorship  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuttle  and  their  son,  Tom,  four  years 
old,  are  living  at  1912  Van  Buren. 
E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  G.  Moorhead, 
Jr.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Rob- 
ert G.  C.  Moorhead,  October  2,  1937,  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Eunice  Merritt  has  a new  job  with 
the  State  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Her  home  address  is  Apt. 
2G,  London  Terrace,  410  W.  24th  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Paul  Gilbert 
(Margaret  Shea)  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Joan  Paula,  born  Decem- 
ber 3,  1937. 

In  January,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  compe- 
tition with  men  from  all  over  the 
world,  won  the  award  offered  by  the 
Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  best  manuscript  on 
a science  subject  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  general  reader.  She  calls  her 
book,  “Biography  of  the  Unborn.” 
This  book,  for  which  she  received 
$1000  award,  will  be  published  this 
year.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  embryo  in  every 
stage  from  conception  to  birth  in  sim- 
ple terms  and  a very  pleasing  straight- 
forward style  for  the  average  reader. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  ’29,  a former  instructor 
in  physics  at  Oberlin,  is  now  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics  in  Law- 
rence College,  Appleton,  Wis.  Their 
address  is  808  E.  Hancock  St. 

1931 

Eva  M.  Peek  has  sent  us  an  interest- 
ing little  letter  which  she  has  had 
printed  to  send  to  all  of  her  friends 
in  America.  She  has  been  in  Uduvil. 
Chunnakam,  Ceylon,  India,  for  over 
a year,  and  is  enjoying  her  work  there. 
The  letter  tells  of  her  experiences,  and 
gives,  among  other  things,  the  routine 
of  a typical  day  at  her  school 
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Clifford  Haley,  ’27-’28,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  was  reported  on  February 
10th  to  be  held  as  a deserter  by  the 
Loyalists  at  Barcelona,  according  to 
word  which  reached  Oberlin  on  the 
21st.  Haley  joined  the  Loyalist  cause 
last  September.  The  outcome  of  the 
reported  arrest  has  not  been  learned 
as  yet.  Mr.  Haley’s  sister,  Margaret, 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1929. 

A son,  Michael  Ross,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ross  Curtis,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1937,  in  Evanston,  111. 

George  H.  and  Betty  Clisby  Jones, 
of  the  Carlisle  Shop  in  the  Oberlin 
Inn,  arrived  home  the  latter  part  of 
February  after  a several  weeks’  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  trip  to  Mexico. 

1932 

Herbert  C.  Morse  has  left  Columbia 
University  to  take  a position  as  re- 
search associate  of  the  Consumer 
Project  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun- 
dation. He  will  be  working  principal- 
ly in  New  York,  but  possibly  all  over 
the  country  and  certainly  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  looking  for  mate- 
rials on  consumer  problems  of  all 
kinds — quality  standards,  co-opera- 
tives, consumer  agencies  and  publica- 
tions, trade  practices,  etc. — and  is 
hunting  up  original  documents  that 
deserve  copying. 

Philip  Dunkle  has  been  resident 
physician  at  the  State  Sanatorium, 
Wallum  Lake,  R.  I.,  since  finishing  his 
interneship.  He  expects  to  be  at  Wal- 
lum Lake  for  another  year. 

Edmund  and  Helen  Spence  Evans 
announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Robert 
Raymond,  October  17,  1937.  Their  ad- 
dress is  96  Strong  Ave.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Kay  McCullough,  who  is  with  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  in  Chicago, 
has  moved  to  1535  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago. 

Charles  D.  Howell  has  had  a re- 
search paper  published  in  the  May, 
1937,  American  Midland  Naturalist, 
Vol.  18,  pgs.  398-407;  on  the  subject, 
“Cardiac  Inversion  and  Translocation 
in  a New-Born  Calf.”  Mr.  Howell  is 
acting  professor  at  Elizabethtown 
College,  Pa. 

Joel  Williams  was  married  to  Miss 
Judy  Klopp  of  Elyria,  November  21, 
1936,  in  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
They  left  February  5th  for  their  new 
home  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  where  Mr. 
Williams  has  work  as  a linotype  oper- 
ator. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenton  Dowling 
(Betty  Frankel)  have  moved  to  428 
Argyle  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Shirley  Graham,  is  at  home  at  6157 
Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  Edwin  Schmitkons  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Chemistry,  August 
28,  1937  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity at  the  end  of  the  summer  quar- 
tei\  He  is  now  employed  as  Research 
Chemist  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  Whiting,  Indiana. 
He  and  Mrs.  Schmitkons  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Beverly  Hills  district  of 


Chicago,  which  is  within  commuting 
distance  from  Whiting.  Their  address 
is  1843  W.  105th  St.,  Chicago. 

John  David  McKee  Davies  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Davies 
(Mary  Margaret  McKee)  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  6,  1937.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davies  traveled  to  the  west  coast 
last  summer,  and  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Davies  (Edith  Williams), 
Jane  Morrison , and  Leora  and  Ruhl 
Shuman,  ’34,  on  their  way. 

The  engagement  of  Doris  Dexter  to 
Howard  Rowe  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Rowe  is  a grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College.  No  defi- 
nite date  has  been  decided  upon  for 
the  wedding,  but  it  will  probably  be 
this  summer. 

Curt  Anderson,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  Olivet  College,  on  a re- 
cent trip  to  Indiana,  had  dinner  with 
Ralph  Burry,  ’32,  and  his  wife  at  their 
new  home,  1014  Oakdale,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.  Ralph  is  treasurer  and  credit 
manager  of  the  Wayne  Paper  Box  and 
Printing  Corp.  In  Elkhart,  Curt 
visited  with  Mrs.  Alan  Loomis  and 
daughter,  Joy  Loomis  Greenleaf,  ’32. 
In  Byron,  Ohio,  he  stopped  to  see 
“Bunny”  Spangler  to  catch  up  on  the 
news  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Funkhouser, 
Jr  (Margaret  Mann)  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Patricia  Ann, 
January  21,  1938  at  Mary  Hitchcock 
Hospital,  Hanover,  New  Hamp. 

Eleanor  Hamm,  after  spending  two 
years  studying  Italian,  set  off  for  a 
two-months’  trip  to  Italy  last  summer. 
While  there,  she  went  to  Salzberg  for 
the  Festival  and  later  to  Vienna.  Her 
brother,  Bob,  x’36,  is  now  a Sopho- 
more in  medicine  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Miles  Conrad  has  had  several  re- 
search paper  published  recently.  One 
was  “Observations  on  the  Body  Form 
of  the  Blue  Marlin”  in  the  December, 
1937,  Bulletin  of  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Vol.  LXXIV,  pgs. 
207-220;  author  was  “Comparative 
Osteology  of  the  Swordfish  and  the 
Sailfish”  in  the  October  American 
Museum  Novitates,  No.  952,  pgs.  1-25; 
and  the  third  was  “The  Nasal  Bone 
and  Sword  of  the  Swordfish”  in  the 
December  American  Museum  Novi- 
tates, No.  968,  pgs.  1-3. 

Miles  is  studying  for  his  Doctor’s 
degree,  and  is  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  City. 

1934 

Jessie  Harden  has  a position  with 
the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene  League 
and  is  also  a student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Her  home  address  is 
1377  E.  57th  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Twombley  Towne’s 
address  is  34  W.  Maple  St.,  Chicago. 

Martha  Hopkins  is  now  living  at 
711  Rush  St.,  Chicago  . 

Helen  Senne,  who  lives  at  Crystal 
Lake,  111.,  has  a position  with  the 
Methodist  Church  organization  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Marian  Searle  was  married  Decem- 
ber 21,  1937,  to  Mr.  Tad  R.  Close.  They 
are  living  at  5120  Capitol  Ave., 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Marian  is  teaching  in 
a Kindergarten  in  Omaha. 

Elizabeth  Grabill  was  married  to 
Jarvis  Farley,  January  29,  1938  in 
the  Central  Congregational  church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelbert 
V.  Grabill,  ’96.  Harriet  Gipson  was 
one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  Elliott  V. 
Grabill,  ’32,  was  one  of  the  ushers. 
A reception  followed  the  ceremony  at 
the  Loring-Greenough  House,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

After  a skiing  trip  to  the  Lauren- 
tians  in  Canada,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farley 
are  making  their  home  at  1654  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Farley  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1932,  magna  cum  laude, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

William  McRae,  Jr.,  has  a job  in 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  His  address  is  230  S. 
4th  St. 

Mi’s.  Samuel  S.  Clark  (Ruth  Burk- 
holder) has  moved  to  536  W.  James 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  She  is  still  doing 
social  work,  and  her  husband  is  teach- 
ing at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Acad- 
emy, Lancaster  . 

Duane  A.  Branigan  gave  a piano 
recital  March  2nd  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  where  he  is  a member  of 
the  faculty.  Before  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  music  department  at  the  Chicago 
Latin  School.  His  address  is  303  Arm- 
ory St.,  Champaign,  111.  This  summer 
he  will  spend  studying  with  Egon 
Petri  in  Poland. 

His  recent  recital  included  works 
from  Bach  Hess,  Bach-Busoni,  Schu- 
mann, Griffes,  Brahms  and  Schulz- 
Evler. 

1935 

Most  of  the  news  in  this  column 
came  to  Bob  Weber  as  a result  of  his 
letter  mentioned  in  the  last  magazine. 

Grace  Swanson  is  a student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  lives  at 
5707  Kimbark  Ave. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Morrison  of 
Chicago  have  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Helen,  to  Dr. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  Jr.,  son  of 
Professor  Bertram  G.  Nelson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
tea  given  at  the  Morrison  home  in  Chi- 
cago, February  27th. 

Dr.  Nelson  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Rush  Medical 
College;  and  is  a member  of  Psi  Up- 
silon  and  Nu  Sigma  Nu  fraternities. 
Miss  Morrison’s  father,  who  received 
an  Hon.  D.D.  degree  from  Oberlin  in 
1922,  is  editor  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 

Eleanor  Bates  has  just  completed 
the  first  third  of  a twenty-seven  foot 
fresco. 

Nina  R.  Thompson  has  been  work- 
ing since  January  1st  in  Morrisania 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
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brary,  and  living  at  616  W.  116th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Catherine  Van  Buren  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  was  presented  by  Roland  Hayes’ 
in  a recital  in  Boston  recently.  She 
has  also  appeared  in  Madisoii,  Wis. 
and  many  others  cities  of  the  United 
States  this  year.  The  critic  Redfern 
Mason  said  of  her,  “Miss  Van  Buren 
has  the  natural  endowment  of  singing 
and  I do  not  think  it  is  a vain  prophecy 
to  say  that,  if  she  is  true  to  herself, 
this  country  will  have  one  more  great 
singer.” 

Homer  Lawrence  spent  last  summer 
as  Medical  Guide  at  the  Lost  River 
Reservation  near  North  Woodstock, 
N.  Hamp.  He  is  in  his  third  year  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Barbara 
Cooley  Lawrence  is  working  as  secre- 
tary to  the  director  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary— part  of  the  New  England 
Medical  Center. 

Helen  Vradenburg  spent  her 
month’s  vacation  last  summer  with 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  never  enjoyed  herself  more.  She 
is  enjoying  her  work  as  secretary  to 
the  new  Dean  of  Women  in  Obei'lin 
this  year. 

Donald  Ludwig  has  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Union  Line  Clearance 
Company  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  since  July, 
1936,  his  work  being  tree  surgery. 
They  specialize  in  clearing  electric 
lines  for  power  companies.  At  present 
he  is  foreman  over  a crew  of  men,  and 
is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  be  put  on  the  sales  end  of  the 
business.  He  has  worked  in  Bryan, 
Lorain,  Elyria,  Port  Clinton  and  San- 
dusky in  Ohio,  and  in  Morenci,  Erie, 
and  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  in  the  18 
months  he  has  been  with  the  company. 
His  address  is  136  Lincoln,  Amherst, 
Ohio. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Kath- 
ryn Weist  has  set  the  date  for  her 
wedding,  a year  from  April. 

Elisabeth  C.  Crockett  was  married 
September  4,  1937  to  James  F.  Mack- 
intosh, M.A.  They  are  living  at  836 
Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
where  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  charge  of 
the  History  department  at  Montclair 
Academy. 

Betty  Meyer  has  been  at  Drury  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Mo.,  since  Septem- 
ber, teaching  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Her  activities  include  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  gym  plus  the  in- 
tra-mural activities.  She  is  enjoying 
her  work  very  much,  especially  since 
she  has  three  other  graduates  of 
Oberlin  to  work  with  on  the  faculty. 

Alice  Eigert  is  kept  very  busy  teach- 
ing six  classes  of  German  every  day 
at  Lakewood  High  School. 

Jane  Reynolds  is  to  be  married  this 
spring  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Parsons.  At 
present  she  is  working  for  a child 
specialist  and  doing  a good  deal  of 
tutoring  in  mathematics. 

John  Hamilton,  after  two  years  at 
Wesleyan,  received  his  M.A.  degree 
last  June.  His  thesis  was  in  the  field 
of  Parasitology.  Last  summer  he 
worked  in  the  Genetics  department 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 


periment Station,  and  is  now  a tech- 
nician in  the  department  of  neuro- 
physiology at  Yale  Medical  School. 
His  address  is  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

Bill  Howell  got  a job  soon  after 
graduation  in  the  office  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Daily  Eagle  Circulation  Depart- 
ment, which  he  left  after  four  weeks; 
and  after  an  successful  operation  on 
his  eyes,  he  landed  a job  with  the 
firm  of  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Company, 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City,  a stock 
brokers  firm,  where  he  has  remained 
to  date.  Now,  however,  he  is  leaving 
there  to  enter  Teachers’  College,  Col- 
umbia, to  get  his  Master’s  degree  in 
History  and  eventually  land  a teach- 
ing position. 

He  sees  John  Morse  quite  frequently, 
eats  lunch  with  him,  in  fact — and  ran 
into  A1  Hull  and  Carleton  Bucher 
during  Christmas  vacation.  He  dis- 
covered that  Martha  Bucher,  x’36,  and 
Carl  Hayes,  x’37,  both  work  with  the 
same  firm  where  he  had  been. 

Bill  Holmes  is  studying  for  gradu- 
ate degrees  and  working  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  working  with  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Gas  Light  Company  in 
the  accounting  office. 

Dick  Dutton  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  comptroller  of  a railway  com- 
pany in  Cleveland.  Up  to  now  he 
hasn’t  done  much  traveling  or  seen 
many  of  his  classmates.  Fred  Hinz 
and  Dick  Hall  are  the  only  ones;  but 
when  he  gets  a pass,  he  says  he  will 
be  getting  around  better  and  more 
often. 

In  a very  interesting  letter  from 
Miriam  Rogers,  we  learn  that  she  is 
enjoying  immensely  her  work  and  stay 
in  Sholapur,  India.  Among  many 
other  things,  she  is  studying  the  Mar- 
athi language  in  Poona,  another  large 
city  in  western  India.  According  to 
Miriam,  everything  is  too  interesting 
and  wonderful  to  write  down,  so  she 
invites  any  of  her  friends  to  visit 
Sholapur  whenever  they  might  be 
near  the  region. 

Russ  Brown  spent  eight  months 
after  graduation  in  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  as  an  accounting  and  budget  stu- 
dent in  the  plant  of  the  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Company.  During  his  stay 
there,  he  got  into  many  outside 
activities,  and  generally  enjoyed 
his  time,  especially  the  climate.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  followed  about  the 
same  line  of  activities,  besides  at- 
tending the  night  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Toledo.  For  the  most 
part,  his  work  with  the  Owens  Illinois 
Glass  Company  there  has  been  in  the 
cost  accounting  and  sales  control  de- 
partments, dealing  with  bottle  costs 
and  their  relationship  to  selling  prices. 

1936 

Gordon  Farndell  has  been  the  minis- 
ter of  Music  and  the  pastor’s  assist- 
ant at  the  First  M.  E.  church  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  since  last  November. 
His  address  is  263  E.  Mill  St. 

Gertrude  Coddington  and  Mary 
Catherine  Johnson,  x’37,  who  trans- 


ferred to  the  University  of  Michigan 
her  Junior  year,  met  in  Washington 
after  a separation  of  two  years.  Miss 
Johnson  is  working  for  the  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  Maga- 
zine, and  Miss  Coddington  is  still  with 
the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, Public  Relations  Department, 
in  a secretarial  capacity.  They  are 
both  living  at  2201  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs  Henry  M.  Boardman  (Marjorie 
Skinner)  is  teaching  in  a private 
nursery  school  for  three  to  five-year- 
old  children  from  both  Riverside  and 
Berwyn,  111.  Henry  is  still  working  as 
a personnel  counsellor  at  the  Western 
Electric  Company  in  Chicago  in  a 
branch  of  the  Industrial  Relation 
Division.  Their  address  is  3236  Home 
Ave.,  Berwyn,  111. 

Barbara  B.  Rowland  is  taking  a 
course  in  advertising  design  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her  pres- 
ent address  is  298  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Margaret  Rudd  was  married  Decem- 
ber 23rd  to  Will-Matthis  Dunn,  and  is 
living  at  122  Vreeland  Ave.,  Pater- 
son, N.  J. 

Brooks  Ranney  is  studying  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  living  at  1133  E.  61st 
St.,  Chicago.  Eloise  Ranney,  who  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Wau- 
watosa, Wis.,  spends  her  week-ends 
in  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Zimmerman  and  Kenneth 
Gayer  were  married  December  26, 
1937,  in  Fairchild  Chapel,  Oberlin. 
Helen  Zimmerman  Crowe,  ’34,  was 
matron  of  honor.  Robert  Medlar,  ’37, 
was  best  man,  and  Martin  Rogers,  ’36, 
was  one  of  the  ushers. 

Mrs.  Gayer  has  a position  in  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Gayer 
is  connected  with  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  where  they  are 
making  their  home  at  6878  Plymouth 
St.  No.  10. 

1937 

Freda  Wilson,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing piano  in  Pittsburgh  this  year,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Mark  Myer  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  January.  Mr.  Myer  is  a 
second  violinist  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are  living 
at  721  S.  Aiken  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Mrs.  Myer  is  continuing  her  teaching. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jay  McKelvey  of 
New  York  City  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Louise, 
to  John  Livingston  Holsapple  of  New 
York.  The  marriage  will  take  place  in 
June  at  Clefdor,  the  McKelvey  Sum- 
mer home  at  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Holsapple  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1933,  and  is  with  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

The  father  of  the  bride-to-be  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1884. 

Henry  J.  Booker,  Jr.,  presented  an 
organ  recital  at  the  Nineteenth  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  29,  1937.  The  program, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  late  Pro- 
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fessor  Laurel  E.  Yeamans  of  Oberlin 
Conservatory  faculty,  included  selec- 
tions from  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Yon, 
Gigout,  and  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Booker  is  one  of  our  rising 
young  musicians,  and  is  at  present 
completing  the  two  years’  work  neces- 
sary for  his  Mus.  B.  degree  from 
Oberlin. 

The  engagement  of  Norma  Dixon 
to  Larry  Gill  was  announced  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Dixon  of  East  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Norma  is  a junior  in  the 
College  this  year,  having  transferred 
from  New  York  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  February,  and  sister  of  Ralph, 
’36  and  Bob,  ’37.  Larry  is  work- 
ing for  his  Master’s  degree  in  the 
Conservatory,  besides  being  Director 
of  Music  in  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

The  engagement  of  Paul  Cooper  and 
Edith  Bligh,  ’36,  has  been  announced. 

193  8 

Ellen  Stone,  ’34-’35,  formerly  a 
French  horn  student  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
included  in  the  brass  section  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra  not  com- 
posed entirely  of  women.  She  is  play- 
ing first  horn  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Otto 
Klemperer. 


E Pluribus  Unum 

( Continued  from  page  6 ) 

of  democracy,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
strength  of  the  common  democratic 
conviction,  the  sense  of  possessing  a 
common  and  a menaced  treasure  of 
the  utmost  worth,  would  instill  into 
united  democracy  a power  and  a fer- 
vor which  are  absent  from  the  isolated 
fragments  of  democracy;  and  that  the 
union  of  that  power  and  that  fervor 
might  in  itself  suffice  to  stay  the  ag- 
gression of  dictatorship,  or  if  worst 
came  to  worst,  to  defeat  its  attacks. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  dem- 
onstration of  democratic  enthusiasm 
and  democratic  unity  would  open  the 
way  for  a return  to  democracy  in 
countries  which  have  lost  it,  and  for 
the  advent  of  democracy  in  countries 
which  have  never  had  it. 

Dictatorships,  on  principle,  despise 
democracies.  They  would  be  less 
ready  to  despise  united  democracies 
— particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  world’s  democracies,  if  united, 
would  control  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials indispensable  for  both  peace  and 
war.  The  creation  of  a League  of  De- 
mocracies would  constitute  an  imme- 
diate challenge  to  the  axes  of  dicta- 
torship. The  challenge  might  suffice: 
for  in  dictatorship  the  element  of 
bluff  is  very  large.  And  an  alliance 
of  dictators  is  always  a precarious 
alliance. 

It  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
very  useful  thing  if  many  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  should  draft  possi- 
ble covenants  for  a League  of  De- 
mocracies. 


Many  persons  to  draft  five  docu- 
ments: as  you  may  have  begun  to  sus- 
pect, I hope  that  many  of  you  may 
undertake  such  drafting.  And  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  conclude  this  talk 
with  the  announcement  of  five  prizes, 
each  of  $50,  each  for  one  of  the  five 
fields  I have  mentioned,  each  for  the 
best  document  submitted  in  that  field 
by  a student  or  group  of  students  in 
any  department  of  Oberlin  College, 
on  or  before  March  31,  1938,  each 
document  to  be  not  less  than  500 
words  and  not  more  than  1500  words 
in  length. 

Specifically,  there  will  be  a prize  of 
$50  for  the  best  set  of  terms  for  a 
general  defensive  alliance  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Dominions;  a prize  of  $5C 
for  the  best  set  of  terms  on  which 
we  might  enter  the  existing  League  of 
Nations;  a prize  of  $50  for  the  best 
covenant  for  a Second  League  of  Na- 
tions; a prize  of  $50  for  the  best 
covenant  for  an  All-American  League 
of  Nations;  and  a prize  of  $50  for  the 
best  covenant  for  a League  of  De- 
mocracies. 

I personally  believe  that  the  five 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  in- 
clude all  the  practicable  possibilities. 
But  if  there  should  be  submitted  a 
document  or  documents  of  merit  sim- 
ilarly setting  forth  some  still  other 
plan  or  plans,  an  additional  prize  of 
$50  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  such 
document. 

Others  are  joining  me  in  making 
this  offer.  We  are  not  making  it 
lightly.  We  are  making  it  because 
we  believe  that  we  must  find  an  in- 
ternational way  out;  because  we  be- 
lieve that  these  five  ways  are  at  least 
possibilities;  and  because  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  of  you  who  have 
the  ability,  singly  or  in  groups,  to 
produce  documents  of  real  signifi- 
cance. We  are  making  it,  fundamen- 
tally, because  we  care  about  your 
continuing  to  live  in  a life  worth 
living,  and  because  we  have  faith  in 
your  intelligence. 


Athletics  (Cont.) 

records  and  ducked  the  Bishops,  who 
had  previously  lost  only  to  Kenyon 
and  Michigan  State.  Fisher  lowered 
the  Oberlin  record  in  the  150-yard 
backstroke,  Swanbeck  the  220  free- 
style, and  Swanbeck  and  Griffith  tied 
in  the  440  freestyle  while  establishing 
a new  record  in  that  event. 

January  29 — Oberlin  46,  Kent  29. 
February  5 — Kenyon  47,  Oberlin  28. 
February  8 — Oberlin  38,  Case  37. 
February  9 — Oberlin  38,  Fenn  37. 
February  12 — Oberlin  39,  Wooster  36. 
February  19 — Rochester  41,  Oberlin 
34.' 

February  26 — Oberlin  46,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan 29. 


Ohio  Conference  Swimming 

An  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered 
Oberlin  on  to  second  place  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  meet  in  Crane  Pool 
on  March  5.  It  had  been  evident  from 
the  preliminaries  the  night  before 
that  Kenyon  would  take  the  meet  and 
that  the  battle  would  be  between  Case 
and  Oberlin  for  second  place.  And 
so  it  was.  Kenyon  took  six  of  the  nine 
firsts,  two  seconds,  four  thirds  and  one 
fourth.  Swanbeck  and  Griffith  of 
Oberlin  took  first  and  second  in  the 
two-twenty,  Jones  got  a fourth  in  the 
diving,  Stella  and  Jim  Morrill,  fourth 
and  fifth  in  the  100-yard  free  style, 
Captain  Fisher,  second,  and  McGreal, 
fifth,  in  the  back  stroke,  Smith,  sec- 
ond, in  the  breast,  Griffith  and  Swan- 
beck took  second  and  third  in  the 
four-fox-ty;  and  the  relay  teams,  the 
medley,  composed  of  Fisher,  Smith 
and  Jim  Mon-ill,  took  second,  and  the 
400-yard  team  composed  of  Jim  Mor- 
rill, Doug  Mon-ill,  C.  Brown  and 
Stella  finished  third. 

The  record  was  broken  for  evei-y 
event  but  the  breast  sti-oke  and  the 
sensation  of  the  meet  was  Gi-iffin  of 
Kenyon  who  made  a new  x-ecord  in  the 
back  stroke  and  plunged  in  a few 
minutes  later  to  break  another  in  the 
440  free  style  also  swimming  back 
stx-oke. 

The  final  scores  were:  Kenyon  68, 
Obex-lin  45,  Case  32,  Wooster  19, 
Kent  4 and  Wittenberg  0. 

Baseball  Trip 

For  the  fii'st  time  in  seventy  yeax-s 
of  baseball  as  a vax-sity  spox-t,  the 
Squad  will  take  a spring  vacation 
tx-aining  trip.  The  itinerax-y  included, 
Miami  Univex-sity,  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, Eastern  State  Teachex-s’  College 
at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Huntington,  West  Vix-ginia. 
The  games  will  be  played  on  April  6, 
7,  8,  and  9. 

Fencing 

Oberlin’s  vax-sity  specialists  in 
pax-x-y,  slash  and  thx-ust,  continued 
their  winning  ways,  easily  defeating 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  but  struck  a snag  in 
a stx-ong  team  from  the  Univex-sity  of 
Buffalo.  The  score  tied  8 and  8 and 
the  final  sabx-e  match  between  Yeo- 
man Deppe  and  Buffalo  Block  knot- 
ted at  4 points  each;  after  a fierce 
duel  Block  made  the  5th  touch  and 
the  meet  was  over.  Buffalo  9 — Obex- 
lin  8. 

Scoring  something  of  a record,  the 
Yeomen  have  recorded  seven  wins 
out  of  the  nine  Foil  contests  fought 
in  each  of  their  first  five  matches. 

After  defeating  Case  9-8  in  an 
earlier  match  held  in  Cleveland,  Coach 
Jamex-son’s  swordsmen  scored  and 
additional  Epee  bout  to  down  Case 
10-7  in  their  i-eturn  match  in  Ober- 
lin. 

Return  contests  remain  with  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Ohio  Northern,  and  two 
with  Western  Reserve. 

February  5 — Oberlin  13!&,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan 3%. 

February  12 — Buffalo  9,  Oberlin  8. 
February  19 — Oberlin  10,  Case  7. 
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The  Last  Word 


The  “Last  Word”  becomes  this 
month  the  first  word  on  the  Alumni 
Fund.  The  following  is  General  Secre- 
tary Shaw’s  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Fund. 

Alumni  Fund 

The  Alumni  Fund  campaign  which 
started  early  in  February  mai'ks  the 
first  large  alumni  undertaking  in  sev- 
eral years.  Not  in  a long  time  have 
so  many  alumni  engaged  actively  in 
a single  project;  over  five  hundred, 
in  the  capacities  of  Class  Agent  or 
Assistant  Class  Agent,  are  carrying 
the  Alumni  Fund  plan  to  their  class- 
mates by  personal  letter  and  by  tele- 
phone. (A  complete  list  of  Class 
Agents  is  given  on  the  inside  front 
cover  of  this  issue.)  Two  of  the 
younger  classes,  1924  and  1925,  were 
first  to  swing  into  action,  but  other 
classes  of  all  student  generations 
since  1890  have  been  active  since  the 
middle  of  February. 

All  this  activity  does  not  mean  a 
“high-pressure”  campaign,  but  is  an 
effort  to  enlist  the  active  interest  and 
support  of  every  alumnus  for  the 
alumni  program  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation a year  ago.  The  program’s  ob- 
jective is  to  furnish  means  through 
which  Oberlin’s  alumni  may  partici- 
pate in  and  support  the  work  of  the 
College.  The  very  least  that  any  in- 
terested alumnus  could  do  would  be 
to  contribute  a small  sum  to  the  Fund 
to  meet  the  cost  of  literature  sent  to 
him  without  charge  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  keep  him  informed  of  matters 
affecting  Oberlin  College  and  its 
alumni.  Strong  alumni  support  by 
all  who  can  make  more  substantial 
contributions  is  necessary,  however, 
if  alumni  are  to  be  regarded  as  or- 
ganized to  help  Oberlin  College  to 
extend  its  usefulness  to  new  fields 
and  new  services,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove its  present  program. 

That  there  is  reason  to  anticipate 
stronger  alumni  support  this  year 
than  has  been  shown  in  many  years 
is  indicated  by  early  returns  to  the 
Alumni  Fund  campaign.  As  of  March 
15,  1938,  286  new  contributors  to 
the  Alumni  Fund  had  sent  in  a total 
of  $793.75.  These  are  to  be  added 
to  the  two  thousand-odd  contributors 
who  have  been  steadily  supporting 
the  Alumni  Fund  for  the  past  few 
years.  As  of  the  same  date,  Class 
Agents  and  Assistant  Class  Agents 
had  written  to  1900  classmates  to  in- 
vite them  to  participate  in  the  Alumni 
Association’s  program,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  returns  will  be  received 
shortly  from  most  of  these  alumni, 
and  can  be  reported  next  month. 

Whether  each  alumnus  can  contrib- 
ute this  year  or  not,  Class  Agents  and 
their  assistants  expect  a reply  from 
each  classmate  to  whom  they  write, 
hoping  to  get  news  of  them  and  their 


activities.  Follow-up  letters  will  go  to 
any  unresponsive  classmates,  and  tele- 
phone contacts  will  be  made  where 
possible.  This  exchange  of  letters 
and  news  will,  it  is  expected,  cement 
class  ties  and  renew  intei'est  in  Ober- 
lin affairs.  Thus  the  Alumni  Fund 
campaign  is  very  much  more  than  an 
effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  College 
and  the  Association. 

A year  ago  this  time,  1826  alumni 
had  contributed  to  the  Alumni  Fund, 
and  1954  had  subscribed  to  the  im- 
proved Alumni  Magazine.  Such  nar- 
row support  cannot  allow  a really 
broad  and  constructive  alumni  pro-* 
gram.  Oberlin’s  ten  thousand  grad- 
uates, joined  by  many  more  former 
students,  must  show  a unanimous  in- 
terest in  the  new  program  of  their 
organization  if  they  hope  to  play  a 
constructive  part  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Oberlin  College.  In- 
dividual alumni  can  aid  Oberlin  in 
only  very  restricted  fields,  their  united 
efforts  carried  on  through  a live  or- 
ganization will  mean  much  for  Ober- 
lin’s future. 

Critical  Year 

This  year,  then,  is  a critical  one  for 
the  Alumni  Association  and  will  prob- 
ably determine  its  future  for  a long 
time  to  come.  It  is  also  a significant 
year  for  Oberlin  College,  for  it  will 
reveal  to  what  extent  its  alumni  are 
sincerely  interested  in  its  future  wel- 
fare, an  interest  which  is  to  be  meas- 
ured not  only  in  dollars  and  cents  but 
also  in  terms  of  replies  to  Class 
Agents’  letters  giving  expressions  of 
interest  in  Oberlin’s  future. 


Total  No.  No.  of  Con- 


Class 

in  Class 

tributors 

Amount 

1872-89 

402 

62 

$ 277.00 

1890 

68 

11 

54.50 

1891 

62 

19 

161.50 

1892 

57 

19 

98.50 

1893 

73 

20 

99.00 

1894 

90 

14 

87.50 

1895 

49 

13 

55.00 

1896 

73 

17 

70.50 

1897 

82 

20 

70.50 

1898 

79 

23 

82.00 

1899 

93 

27 

153,25 

1900 

81 

20 

92.50 

1901 

73 

16 

98.50 

1902 

74 

15 

55.50 

1903 

99 

27 

140.25 

1904 

89 

22 

105.25 

1905 

116 

24 

107.00 

1906 

130 

33 

157.75 

1907 

144 

30 

137.00 

1908 

147 

41 

162.25 

1909 

128 

37 

60.00 

1910 

180 

52 

221.00 

1911 

181 

59 

256.00 

1912 

199 

52 

241.50 

They  Were  In  Prison 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that 
so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
these  Pennsylvania  prison  reformers 
and  prison  reformers  everywhere 
should  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
partisan  controversy  over  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  “separate”  and 
“congregate”  systems.  But  strong- 
minded  men  love  controversy  and, 
like  so  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  often 
seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating between  essentials  and 
non-essentials.  Less  detei’mined  men 
might  have  compromised,  but  would 
less  determined  men  have  done  any- 
thing worthwhile  for  prisons  at  all? 
A notable  aspect  of  the  society’s  de- 
velopment has  been  the  expansion  of 
its  activities  from  mere  prison  visit- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  social  work  among 
the  prisoners,  the  prisoners’  families 
and  ex-convicts,  showing  increasing 
recognition  of  the  wide  ramifications 
and  interrelationships  of  all  social 
maladjustments. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  rec- 
ognition of  such  an  organization  in 
the  sesquicentennial  year  of  the  Con- 
stitution, if  only  to  remind  us  that  a 
government  of  laws  must  function 
through  men,  and  that  the  services  of 
men  like  those  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  So- 
ciety are  essential  if  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  are  to  be  maintained  under 
a government  like  that  established 
by  the  Constitution. 

R.  S.  F. 


1913 

213 

57 

226.50 

1914 

195 

48 

211.50 

1915 

208 

49 

229.50 

1916 

208 

37 

152.00 

1917 

215 

44 

187.00 

1918 

241 

49 

177.00 

1919 

187 

26 

117.00 

1920 

234 

32 

126.00 

1921 

239 

41 

144.50 

1922 

243 

36 

122.00 

1923 

288 

68 

197.50 

1924 

285 

63 

244.50 

1925 

287 

67 

238.50 

1926 

279 

47 

178.50 

1927 

314 

55 

172.50 

1928 

371 

73 

208.00 

1929 

299 

60 

179.00 

1930 

315 

57 

186.00 

1931 

319 

45 

149.00 

1932 

326 

78 

252.50 

1933 

312 

71 

240.00 

1934 

342 

71 

239.00 

1935 

267 

71 

178.50 

1936 

316 

105 

247.50 

1937 

315 

92 

212.00 

Total 

9587 

2115 

$7,859.75 

Thirty-two  years  of  success- 
ful banking  in  Oberlin  gives 
us  confidence  to  solicit  your 
banking  business.  You  will 
find  here  every  modern  con- 
venience used  in  bank  activ- 
ity, as  well  as  a cordial  and 
friendly  place  to  transact 
your  business. 

T.  L.  PORTER 

Cashier 


THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  I ns//  ranee  Co. 


"THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES" 

Complete 
Building  Service 

THE  HIXON-PETERSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Contractors 

Air  Conditioning 

TILE  ROOFING  A SPECIALTY 

"Good  Roofing  is  not  Cheap- 
Cheap  Roofing  is  not  Good" 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

Office  Phone  Res.  Phone 

6863  5361 


ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

QUALITY 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PIANO  TECHNIC 

MYTH  OR  SCIENCE 

By  LAWRENCE  SCHAUFFLER, 

A.  B.,  Mus.  B. 

Head  of  the  Piano  Department 
of  the  Slate  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

The  modern  scientific  approach 
to  technical  problems  with  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  solutions 
resulting,  together  with  a discus- 
sion of  various  ideas  of  Matthay. 
Fielden,  Ortmann,  Kreutzer  and 
others. 

The  modern  psychological 
approach  to  piano  study  which 
makes  interest  the  all-important 
consideration  with  correspond- 
ingly better  and  guicker  results. 

At  your  music  dealers 

$ ]_.75 

(or  direct  from  the  publishers  — 
add  15c  for  postage) 

GAMBLE  HINGED 
MUSIC  COMPANY 

228  S.  WABASH  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


QUESTIONS  THAT  ARE  ASKED  ABOUT  BANKING 


WL\j  Louie)  Q lCee^>  Illy  iTlonetj 
in  a Ghecbinij  CtcccunO. 


THE  best  reason  for  keeping  your  money  in  a checking  account 
is  simply  this  — it  benefits  you.  Your  money  is  safeguarded 
with  all  possible  diligence.  You  are  relieved  of  the  anxiety  to 
protect  it  from  fire,  loss,  or  theft  until  you  need  it.  You  have  added 
convenience  in  your  financial  transactions. 

A checking  account  saves  you  time,  saves  you  steps.  You  can 
obtain  cash  when  you  want  it.  You  can  write  a check  at  home, 
store,  or  office  — during  or  outside  of  business  hours.  You  can  send 
your  check  anywhere  safely  and  conveniently  and  economically. 
You  have  a legal  receipt  for  your  files  in  the  form  of  an  endorsed 
cancelled  check.  You  get  an  accurate  statement  of  your  account 
every  month. 

We  invite  you  to  open  a checking  account  at  this  bank. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

"ON  THE  CORNER" 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Co. 


-Bridal  Qifts  - - 


OF  LASTING  BEAUTY 


Tables  are  decorated  in 
charming  Spring  colors — 
new  ideas  for  the  hostess. 


Whether  the  bride  s new  home  is  to  be  decorated  in 
the  modern  or  traditional  manner,  you  will  find 
throughout  the  galleries  of  the  Sterling  & Welch  Co., 
a remarkable  collection  of  gifts  to  express  your  senti- 
ment. Gifts  that  will  pay  tribute  to  your  own  good 
taste  and  bring  permanent  pleasure  to  the  bride. 

Sterling  Flatware  - Antique  Silver,  Old  Sheffield 
Plate,  Modern  Reproductions  and  Sterling  Holloware 
are  included  in  our  large  collection. 

Sparkling,  clear  crystal  is  right  for  the  formal  dinner 
table.  Select  one  of  the  many  distinctive  patterns 
available  in  open  stock. 

Exquisite  China  — Minton,  Lenox,  Spode  and  Wedg- 
wood — -are  just  a few  of  the  well-known  makes  from 
which  to  choose  a gracious  design. 


Visit  the  Silver  Salon — 
the  China  and  Glass  Sec- 
tion— on  the  First  Floor. 


7-1.  STERLING  & WELCH  c;.= 


